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HOTEL MEN IGNORE 
PRIVATE FIRE BOX 
AT THE COMMODORE 


Hunt for Street Alarm Instead; De- 
partment Summoned Finally By 











Telephone 
DAMAGE WAS NOT GREAT 
Incident, However, Emphasizes Need 


of Familiarizing Employes With 
the Direct System 





So unusual are the circumstances sur- 
rounding the recent fire in the Hotel 
Commodore, New York, that the New 
York Board will make it the subject of 
a special report to members. The cir- 
cumstances of the case emphasize the 
necessity for those in charge of large 
buildings to familiarize themselves and 
their employes with the use of private 
fire alarm systems. 

This fire, according to the report, was 
first discovered by employes of the ho- 
tel at 9:40 at night. This time is not 
however thought to be exactly correct. 
The fire was in the foyer off the main 
ball room. When discovered an em- 
ploye telephoned to the manager, who 
investigated and sent a bellboy out to 
send an alarm from a street box. The 
boy, not knowing where the nearest 
box was, walked the street until he 
came to a box at Thirty-seventh Street, 
five blocks from the hotel. 

This call was responded to but as 
there was no fire at Thirty-seventh 
Street and there was nobody there to 
say where it was, the Department 
could not render aid and proceeded 
back to its station. 

Meanwhile the fire was progressing 
nicely, so a telephone call was sent 
from the hotel. This was responded 
to and this apparatus met the first on 
its way back to quarters. In addition 
somebody (some say another bellboy) 
sent an alarm from a street box at 
Forty-second Street and Park Avenue, 
just outside the hotel. This box was 
overlooked by the first boy. 

Private Alarm Forgotten 

The Commodore has a complete pri- 
vate fire alarm system with some thir- 
ty boxes distributed throughout the 
building. Apparently nobody in the 
building, not even the manager, thought 
to make any use of it whatsoever, al- 
though a call sent by this means would 

(Continued on page 18) 
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LEADING PRODUCERS 
OF EQUITABLE LIFE 
MEET AT SARATOGA 


Members of Eastern Century Club 
and Quarter Million Club Hold 
Sales Congress 








ADOLPH HOLLENDER HOLDS LEAD 





Largest Club in History of Society Will 
Select Honor Agent During 
Sessions 





United States Hotel, 
Springs, N. Y., July 13 
is all agog—activity is 
There is an unusual 


Saratoga 
This place 
everywhere 
body of men 
here, Human sun- 
personal and collective pep 
and enthusiasm scintillates and rings 
throughout the halls and rooms of this 
world famous hostelry to a degree never 
known before. The personnel of this 
party are a happy serious lot, they are 
on business and not pleasure bent, Pol- 
itics and horse-racing have no space in 
their book. 

Monday evening a special train from 
New York City arrived at the Saratoga 
Springs station and there emerged 
therefrom a hustling company of some 
six hundred and fifty men and women, 
rom that minute until the filing of 
this telegram things have been happen- 
ing—and without the aid of a brass 
band and a gallery of rooters too, At 
a glance one could see they were men 
und women of distinction and accom- 
plishment, men and women who had 
dcne things, and who Were on their way 
to still higher achievement. 

These men and women are life insur- 
ance selling agents, members of the 
selling forces of the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society of New York. They 
are qualified members of the Eastern 
Century Club and members of the Quar- 
ter Million Club of the Eastern District 
of the Society. They are here to at- 
tend a week's Sales Congress in which 
they will discuss seliing points—and 
the writer is told selling only. There 
will be no speeches, no flights of ora- 
tory; these, the doors are barred 
against. 

In the company the writer learns are 
twenty men who have sold more than 
$1,000,000 of life insurance each during 

(Continued on page 9) 
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Plico Club Holds 
Interesting Meeting 


HONOR J. MALONEY’S RETURN 


General Counsel Russell Duane Pre- 
sents Five Arguments for Selling 
Professional Men 


One of the largest and most enthu- 
siastic meetings of the Philadelphia 
Plico Club and noon day luncheons took 
place on Tuesday, July 5, in the Ar- 
cadia Cafe in celebration of the signal 
success which crowned the effors of 
the ficld staff of the Philadelphia Life 
in the three months’ campaign in honor 
of Manager of Agencies Jackson Ma- 
loney, and as a joyous and friendly 
greeting upon his recovery from a4 long 
illness and return to home office func- 
tions. The three months’ campaign was 
personativ conducted by Superintendent 
of Agencies A. Moseley Hopkins and 
was closed on Juue 30 with eight mill- 
ions of vritten business. The forty- 
nine partakers of the luncheon included 
women agents of the company and 
home office employes, who had con- 
tributed to the consummation. 

The Plico meeting was called to order 
by gen. U agent W. L. Megary shortl’ 
after the noon hour and the festivity 
and speech making euntinved until ef- 
ter four o'clock. The welcoming ad- 
dress Was made by general agent ani 
Plico president H. P. Franklin. Ad- 
dresses were made by President A. J. 
Maleney of the Philadelphia Life, Gen- 
eral Counsel Russell Duane, Manager 
of Agencies Jackson Maloney, Superin- 
tendent of Agencies A. Moseley Hop- 
kins, Actuary Ernest M. Blehl, Editor 
Charles (. Scherf of the Insurance Reg- 
ister, and a number of field representa- 
tives. 

President A. J. Maloney referred to 
the innovation of ladies atterding the 
Plico meetings and luncheons and he 
voke in ihe high! terms of the live 
and hei;tal interest they are taking ia 
the affairs of the company and in ac- 
complisniae tke wenderful results be- 
ing achieved. He predicte? that the 
production of new business during 1920 
would not be less than twenty-five 
millions if the good work so far done 
is kept up and that it will not be very 
jong when the annual preductions will 
reach 100 milhoas. Presideu Maloney 
stated that during the first six months 
of 1920 the total of the written busi- 
ness was $12,432,000, of which amount 
$10,423,000 has been paid for. He 
related that the influential factors of 
the consummation have been the loyal- 
ty and fidelity of the agents and the 
observing of conservatism and safety 
by the executive management, The 
guiding motive has been to make this 
an agents’ company. 

Five Selling Arguments 

Counsel Duane in his address advised 
egents to adhere to the plainest kind of 
language, easily understood by every 


one, in securing business for the com-. 


pany. He mentioned five arguments 
that forcibly appeal to professional 
men in selling life insurance to them. 
1— Make it clear that life insurance is 
a sure and certain means of accumulat- 
ing an estate. 2—-While the estate is 
being accumulated it is being taken 
cure of by experts. 38—If the profes- 
sional man gets the right kind of life 
insurance, he will get back every cent 
he invested, living or dead. 4—The in- 
come from the money invested will 
serve two purposes. In the event of his 
death, his family will get the income 
with interest. If he lives to the ma- 
turity of the contract, the interest will 
go to the support of the widows and 
orphans of other policyholders. 5—Ev- 
ery married man will either outlive his 
family responsibilities or he will not. 
If he has performed his solemn duty by 
obtaining life insurance protection, in 
case of premature death, his responsi- 
bilities will be performed by the insur- 
ance company by providing for the edu- 
cation of his children and the support 
of his household. If he lives till mature 








Companies. 


“Mutual Life” 


desire and ideal. 





“The Oldest Company in America’ 


Issued its first Policy in 1843 


Three leadership achievements of the Mutual Life: 
American Experience Table of Mortality, the corner-stone 
of modern life insurance. The “contribution plan” of sur- 
plus distribution, used almost universally by American 
The Continuous Instalment policy, the basic 
form of all Life Income contracts. 


known in every household. 


policies and service, notable financial strength, co-opera- 
tion with agencies. Life Insurance at its best! 


For terms to producing Agents address 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


34 Nassau Street, New York 


The 
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the Agent’s 

















years the premium payments he has 
made will create a fund that will take 
care of him in his old age. The pro- 
fessional man needs the benefits of life 
insurance much more than any business 
mman, as very few acquire a competency, 
There is quite a difference when the 
treasure box is opened after death and 


reveals a pile of life insurance policies, 
each good for its face value in cash, in- 
stead of a bunch of stocks of uncertain 
marketable value. 

Mr. Maloney made it known that he 
had received assurance from the agents 
that warrant him in guaranteeing that 
the twenty-five millions of new business 








1860 


taxes 


The Guardian Life Insurance Company 
of America 


60th Anniversary 


The following figures show the growth of this Company 
since the first policy was issued on July 16th, 1860: 


Surplus & Insurance 
Jan. 1st Assets Liabilities Div. Funds in force 
ie $ 194,545 $ 10,000 $ 184,545 $ 499,979 
ee 6,640,004 5,866,390 773,614 34,090,100 
ee 14,825,966 13,701,958 1,124,008 54,199,371 
i 34,104,782 29,360,065 4,744,717 104,327,267 
1920 . .58,215,528 53,133,246 5,082,283 200,179,021 
Received from Policyholders............. ... + -$172,071,765 


Paid to Policyholders since organi- 
ERE rrr. 


Assets held as security for policy- 
Prey Te rrr 


Net Gain to Policyholders after 
payment of all expenses and 


NEW BUSINESS PAID FOR 1919......$37,342,844 
A GROWING COMPANY FOR GROWING MEN 


For a direct Agency connection address 


T. LOUIS HANSEN, Vice-President and Agency Manager 
50 Union Square, New York City 


1920 


58,215,528 188,358,419 


$16,286,654 
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will be forthcoming before the close of 
the current year. 

Editor Scherf of the Insurance Regis. 
ter discoursed upon the applicability 
of “Rational Reasoning” to solving the 
problem of re adjusting labor and eco- 
nomic conditions. He in part said: 

“The insurance business stands con- 
spicuously alone-in being free of the 
guilt of profiteering. * * * There 
aS not been the slightest increase of 
lite insurance pre-war premium rates, 
Whoever acquires life insurance at the 
present cost while the present inflated 
nuohey values prevail will realize double 
the tace value of the investment when 
financial conditions have been finally 
re-adjusted. That people are generally 
wise to the situation is indicated by the 
extraordinarily large amount of life in- 
surance being sold and the great in- 
crease in the volume of business being 
written by companies of recognized re- 
sponsibility and stability, such as the 
Vhiladeiphia Life Insurance Company, 

“An essential leature of the resump- 
tion of mutually satisfactory relations 
between capitai and labor is the gen- 
eral establishment of the right of open 
shop operation, the right of the em- 
ployer and employe to enter into and 
determine the conditions of employ- 
ment, either as employer or employe, 
Another essential teature is the com- 
pensating of the worker according to hig 
ability, skill, diligence and fidelity, the 
fixing of the earnings, not by the num- 
ber of hours engaged in the work, but 
by the amount and the value of tne 
production, Another essential feature 
is the establishment of the right of 
voluntary arbitration and settlement of 
disputes and dluerences between em- 
ployers and employes without inter- 
erence ; F alie i 211C 
u ee iid without alien influence. 





PROVIDENT LIFE PURCHASED 

Men connected with the Standard Life 
oi Decatur, Lit, headed by 8. O. Harvell 
have purchased control of the Provident 
Life, ot Des Moines, ‘The Decatur com- 
pany Was originally known as the Ppro- 
lective Lile put some ume ago pur- 
Chased the Standard Life of Des Moines 
and took the name of the latter com- 
pany. Under the new Inanagement 
G. U. Tucker, of Kansas City, becomes 
president of the Provident, G. F. Pais- 
tey, of Decatur, is made vice-president, 
ih’. W. Sprague, vice-president of the 
Standard, becomes secretary ot the Les 
moines compahy, and C. S. Whittield, 
ol Decatur, treasurer. ‘Che Proviuent 
Was Organized in 1913 by B. I. Carroll, 
former governor and insurance com- 
missioner of lowa, who has been tne 
chiet factor in the company. It oper- 
ales in lowa, Minnesota and South Da- 
kota and has about $6,000,000 of insur- 
auce in torce, 





STOCK EXCHANGE GROUP 

The employes of the New York Stock 
Exchange and its atftiliated companies, 
the New York Quotation Company; the 
New York Stock Clearing Corporation 
and the New York Stock tsxchange Safe 
Leposit Company, about 700 in ail, have 
been insured through a group lite in- 
surance policy in the Metropolitan Life. 

The policy provides life insurance for 
every employe of the exchange and its 
three afliliated companies. ‘Che mini- 
mum amount of insurance placed under 
the policy is $500, which is given to 
employes who have been in service but 
six months. The amounts of insurance 
from $500 up vary according to length 
of service, the maximum being $2,000 
for employes who have served fifteen 
years or longer. 

A disability clause, which is a feature 
of the policy, provides that in the event 
that any employe under sixty years of 
age becomes totally disabled while i 
the service of one of the compunies he 
will be paid sixty monthly instaiments 
of $18 for every $1,000 of insurance to 
which he is entitled. 





$100,000 CLUB MEETING 
The “Manhattan $100,000 Club” of the 
Manhattan Life, will meet in New York 
City Monday and Tuesday, Septem 
ber 20 and 21. Upward of forty agents 
have already qualified for membership. 
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But One Year’s Wealth 
Covered By Insurance 


—_—_ 


LIFE FIELD HAS NO _ LIMITS 





Need for Protection Recognized But 
Demand Must Be Developed 
By Solicitation 





Nobody can doubt that life insurance 
offers a limitless field of opportunity 
after reading what B. F. Hadley, second 
vice-president and secretary of the 
Equitable Life of Iowa, said to its agents 
in annual convention. The following is 
taken from Mr. Hadley’s address: 

A writer has given us a picture of an 
individual who became so fascinated 
with a diamond, when shown one of 
those precious stones, that he sold his 
farm and started into an unknown ter- 
ritory to see if he could find a diamond. 
The farm he sold became the greatest 
diamond field the world has known. 

The picture is continued in illustrat- 
ing an individual who became imbued 
with the possibilities of the oil busi- 
ness, and he finally sold his farm and 
went up into Canada to build his for- 
tune by locating, producing and market- 
ing oil. The farm he sold became a city 
in the midst of an oil field that made 
millionaires from the product of oil 
quicker than they were produced at any 
time previously in the history of our 
country. 

These two illustrations bring to mind 
the thought that probably 999 out of 
every 1,000 individuals are seeking op- 
portunity, when, as a matter of fact, 
opportunities are never found. Oppor- 
tunities are made, and on the very spot, 
or under the same circumstances aban- 
doned by 999 individuals out of 1,000, 
the thousandth individual lays the 
foundation for a career of service and 
success, the latter embodying the term 
generally used by the world in refer- 
ence to successful effort. 

In considering, therefore, the question 
of opportunity, we do not mean to im- 
ply something that will accidentally 
tumble into the pathway of an individ- 
ual, or that will voluntarily knock at 
the door of an individual, or force itself 
upon an individual éngaged in a busi- 
ness life; and in referring to life insur- 
ance vocation as a limitless field of 
opportunity, we mean to imply that it 
affords a scope where men and women 
may achieve great things, attain con- 
spicuous success, and feel free to throw 
their lives into that vocation without 
fearing that it is limited in its scope. 
Oil fields play out, and cities of mush- 
room growth are abandoned. The same 
condition could be written around many 
other lines of industry. In fact, one of 
the most impressive sights in this coun- 
try prior to our entry into the war were 
the number of abandoned manufactur- 
ing plants one might see while travel- 
ing through the various states. 

Therefore, we form the conclusion 
that in order for a business enterprise 
to be limitless in its scope, it must 
have as a fundamental basis, stability, 
resting upon a rock of permanence 
about which there can be no question, 
and in order to establish this fact, it 
will be necessary to determine what 
constitutes value or wealth, when 
viewed in its essence. 


Values in World 


There may be a difference of opinion 
as to the origin of this earth and hu- 
mankind. The magnitude of the uni- 
verse and its conditions, together with 
the status of the human race, complex 
and unfathomable, is such as to con- 
vince me beyond a shadow of a doubt 
that they are not the result of an accl- 
dent, or a chance development, or some 
mysterious process of evolution. In try- 
ing to calculate the immense values of 
the world, the fact standing out very 
Plainly is that of all values, human life 
} the most valuable. 

Last year there were in operation in 
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this country 266,381 miles of railroad— 
considerable more than one-third of the 
railway mileage of the entire world. 
There was in operation 237,664 miles of 
telegraph trunk lines, or more than one- 
seventh of the telegraph wires of the 
entire world. The Bell System alone 
had about 11,000,000 stations and nearly 
24,000,000 miles of wire. The daily 
messages during the entire year of 1919 
were 32,300,000. In 1919 there were 
5,945,000 automobiles in the United 
States, and in 1920, it is estimated that 
there are, or will be, 7,500,000 automo 
biles, at an average value of $2,500 
each, making a total value of $18,750,- 
000,000. In 1918 there were 367,738,000 
acres of land tilled in the United States, 
and the value of farm property had in- 
creased from $40,000,000,000 in 1910, to 
$75,000,000,000 in 1919. 

My idea in quoting these figures is 
to show the process of development in 
various industries, and at the same 
time, to call attention to the real factor 
in that development, viz., humankind. 
lowa farms went begging at $5 an acre. 
The same could be said of the fine 
farms of Illinois and other states, and 
yet we know farms sold for farming pur- 
poses during the past year for $500 and 
$600 per acre, and over. What brought 
about the change? Development, of 
course. And how was this development 
brought about? By application of the 
human mind, will and energy. 

To put the matter in more definite 
form, let’s look at the material world 
as an unfinished work, or an unfinished 
product. It was thus created or built, 
and the crowning feature of the crea- 
tion was man, or humankind, charged 
with the responsibility and the great 
privilege of re-creating the material 
world, or transforming the unfinished 
into a finished product. 


Where Value Lies 


Are not the great steel plants of our 
country of more importance than the 
untouched ore in the niountains? Are 
not the developed farms of greater 
value than the former prairie condi- 
tion which existed prior to the touch of 
the pioneers who toiled and sacrificed 
to change them into a state of produc- 
tiveness? Is not the builder of more 
importance than the building? And if 
this is true, a basis of value may be de- 
termined upon, ané@ that value must or 
should be protected through some proc- 
ess, and the only sure process is life 
insurance, 

Students of conditions in all lines of 
business and financial enterprises are 
agreed that conservation must be a 
question for greater consideration than 
any other term in modern affairs. We 
have been going at a tremendous pace; 
like a gigantic flywheel gaining in- 
creased momentum each day, week, 
month and year, and in order to bring 
conditions to normal, there must be a 
checking of wastage. Conservation 
must necessarily be focused on values, 
and conspicuous among mediums of 
conservation is insurance, Insurance is 
indemnification against loss. To inject 
the element of gain into the system of 
insurance would be to destroy the 
fundamental basis upon which the 
structure rests. This is true of fire in- 
surance, accident, health, casualty or 
life insurance. To comprehend the 
value is to compare the relative im- 
portance of each branch of insurance. 
No prudent business man will allow 
material property to remain uninsured. 
Great merchants like Marshall Field, 
John Wanamaker, Gimbel Brothers, and 
others have built up gigantic business 
enterprises by securing credit—credit 
for construction, expansion, and stock 
with which to interest the public. 
Property left uninsured would under- 
mine credit, and the individual, firm or 
corporation playing such a desperate 
game of chance will be placed in the 
position of losing the efforts of many 
years, or a business life, through a 
single possible fire. Commercial credit 
has rested upon the integrity of the 
borrower; but fundamental to the busi- 
ness credit of a commercial, industrial, 


(Continued on page 10) 
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Plico Club Holds 
Interesting Meeting 


HONOR J. MALONEY’S RETURN 


General Counsel Russell Duane Pre- 
sents Five Arguments for Selling 
Professional Men 


One of the largest and most enthu- 
siastic meetings of the Philadelphia 
Plico Club and noon day luncheons took 
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place on Tuesday, July 5, in the Ar- 
cadia Cafe in celebration of the signal 
success which crowned the effors of 
the field staff of the Philadelphia Life 
in the three months’ campaign in honor 
otf Manager of Asencies Jackson Ma- 
loney, and as a joyous and friendly 
greeting upon his recovery from a long 
illness and return to home office func- 
tions. The three months’ campaign was 
personaltiv conducted by Superintendent 
of Agencies A. Moseley Hopkins and 
was closed on June 30 with eight mill- 
ions of vritten husiness. The forty- 
nine partakers of the juncheon included 
women agents of the company and 
home office employes, who had con- 
tributed to the consummation. 

The Plico meeting was called to order 
by gen«.u! agent W, L. Megary shortl’ 
after the noon hour and the festivity 
and speech making cuntinved until ef- 
ter four o'clock. The weleoming ad- 
dress Was made by genera! agent ani 
Plico president H, P. Franklin. Ad- 
dresses were made by President A. J. 
Maleney of the Philadelphia Life, Gen- 
eral Counsel Russell Duane, Manager 
of Agencies Jackson Maloney, Superin- 
tendent of Agencies A. Moseley Hop- 
kins, Actuary Ernest M. Blehl, Editor 
Charles C. Scherf of the Insurance Reg- 
ister, and a number of field representa- 
tives. 

President A. J. Maloney referred to 
the innovation of ladies atterding the 
Plico meetings and luncheons and he 
voke in ihe high: *t terms of the live 
and heinial interest they are taking ia 
the affairs of the company and in ac- 
complisuiagy the wenderful results be- 
ing achieved. He predicte? that the 
production of new business during 1920 
would not be less than twenty-five 
millions if the good work so far done 
is kept up and that it will not be very 
long when the annual preductions will 
reach 100 millioas. Presiden Maloney 
stated that during the first six months 
of 1920 the total of the written busi- 
ness was $12,432,000, of which amount 
$10,423,000 has been paid for. He 
related that the influential factors of 


the consummation have been the leyal- _ 


ty and fidelity of the agents and the 
observing of conservatism and safety 
by the executive management, The 
guiding motive has been to make this 
an agents’ company. 
Five Selling Arguments 

Counsel Duane in his address advised 
egents to adhere to the plainest kind of 
language, easily understood by every 
one, in securing business for the com- 
pany. He mentioned five arguments 
that forcibly appeal to professional 
men in selling life insurance to them. 
1—Make it clear that life insurance is 
a sure and certain means of accumulat- 
ing an estate. 2-—-While the estate is 
being accumulated it is being taken 
care of by experts. 3—If the profes- 
sional man gets the right kind of life 
insurance, he will get back every cent 
he invested, living or dead. 4—The in- 
come from the money invested will 
serve two purposes. In the event of his 
death, his family will get the income 
with interest. If he lives to the ma- 
turity of the contract, the interest will 
go to the support of the widows and 
orphans of other policyholders. 5—Ev- 
ery married man will either outlive his 
family responsibilities or he will not. 
If he has performed his solemn duty by 
obtaining life insurance protection, in 
case of premature death, his responsi- 
bilities will be performed by the insur- 
ance company by providing for the edu- 
cation of his children and the support 
of his household. If he lives till mature 








Companies. 


“Mutual Life” 


desire and ideal. 





“The Oldest Company in America’ 


Issued its first Policy in 1843 


Three leadership achievements of the Mutual Life: 
American Experience Table of Mortality, the corner-stone 
of modern life insurance. The “contribution plan” of sur- 
plus distribution, used almost universally by American 
The Continuous Instalment policy, the basic 
form of all Life Income contracts. 


known in every household. 
policies and service, notable financial strength, co-opera- 
tion with agencies. Life Insurance at its best! 


For terms to producing Agents address 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


34 Nassau Street, New York 


The 


Unexcelled 
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years the premium payments he has 
made will create a fund that will take 
care of him in his old age. The pro- 
fessional man needs the benefits of life 
insurance much more than any business 
aan, as very few acquire a competency. 
There is quite a difference when the 
treasure box is opened after death and 


reveals a pile of life insurance policies, 
each good for its face value in cash, in- 
stead of a bunch of stocks of uncertain 
marketable value. 

Mr. Maloney made it known that he 
had received assurance from the agents 
that warrant him in guaranteeing that 
the twenty-five millions of new business 








1860 


The Guardian Life Insurance Company 
of America 


60th Anniversary 


The following figures show the growth of this Company 
since the first policy was issued on July 16th, 1860: 


Surplus & Insurance 
Jan, 1st Assets Liabilities Div. Funds in force 
ROOL «nv 05 $ 194,545 $ 10,000 $ 184,545 $ 499,979 
| ee 6,640,004 5,866,390 773,614 34,090,100 
ee 14,825,966 13,701,958 1,124,008 54,199,371 
| 34,104,782 29,360,065 4,744,717 104,327,267 
1920 ..58,215,528 53,133,246 5,082,283 200,179,021 


Received from Policyholders..................$172,071,765 


Paid to Policyholders since organi- 
reer ft 


Assets held as security for policy- 
PUREED os kc ccanesnocnscess 


Net Gain to Policyholders after 
payment of all expenses and 
TAXES . cc ccccccccccccccccccs 


NEW BUSINESS PAID FOR 1919......$37,342,844 
A GROWING COMPANY FOR GROWING MEN 


For a direct Agency connection address 


T. LOUIS HANSEN, Vice-President and Agency Manager 
50 Union Square, New York City 


1920 


-» 58,215,528 188,358,419 


$16,286,654 




















will be forthcoming before the close of 
the current year. 

Editor Schert of the Insurance Regis. 
ter discoursed upon the applicability 
ot “Rational Reasoning” to solving the 
problem of re adjusting labor and eco- 
nomic conditions. He in part said: 

“The insurance business stands con- 
spicuously alone in being free of the 
guilt of profiteering. * * * ‘There 
‘aS not been the slightest increase of 
life insurance pre-war premium rates, 
Vhoever acquires life insurance at the 
present cost while the present inflated 
money values prevail will realize double 
the face value of the investment whej 
financial conditions have been finally 
re-adjusted. That people are generally 
wise to the situation is indicated by the 
extra-ordinarily large amount of lite in- 
surance being sold and the great in- 
crease in the volume of business being 
written by companies of recognized re- 
sponsibility and stability, such as the 
Philadelphia Lite Insurance Company, 

“An essential feature of the resump- 
tion of mutually Salisfactory relations 
between capitait and labor is the gen- 
eral establishment of the right of open 
shop operation, the right of the em- 
ployer and employe to enter into and 
determine the conditions of employ- 
ment, either as employer or employe, 
Another essential teature is the com- 
pelisating of the worker according to his 
ubility, skill, diligence and fidelity, the 
fixing of the earnings, not by the num- 
ber of hours engaged in the work, but 
by the amount and the value of the 
production, Another essential feature 
is the establisnment of the right of 
voluntary arbitration and settlement of 
disputes and dilerences between em- 
ployers and employes Without inter- 
rte and wichout alien influence. 





PROVIDENT LIFE PURCHASED 

Men connected with the Standard Life 
oi Decatur, Ili., headed by S. O. Harvell, 
have purcnased control of the Provident 
Life, ot Des Moines. ‘he Decatur com- 
pany Was originally known as the Pro- 
lective Lilie put some time ago pur- 
chased the Standard Life of Des Moimes 
and took the name of the latter com- 
pany. Under the new management 
Gu. G. Tucker, of Kansas City, becomes 
president ot the Provident, G. F. Pais- 
1ey, of Decatur, is made vice-president, 
th’. W. Sprague, vice-president of the 
Standard, becomes secretary ot the Des 
moines comlpahy, and C, S$. Whittield, 
ol Decatur, treasurer. ‘Che Proviuent 
Was Oorgénized in 1913 by B. I. Carroll, 
former governor and insurance com- 
missioner of lowa, who has been tne 
chief factor in the company. it oper- 
ales in lowa, Minnesota and South Da- 
kota and has about $6,000,000 of insur- 
auce 1n torce, 





STOCK EXCHANGE GROUP 

The employes of the New York Stock 
Exchange aud its affiliated companies, 
the New York Quotation Company; the 
New York Stock Clearing Corporation 
and the New York Stock tuxchange Safe 
Leposit Company, about 700 in ail, have 
been insured through a group life in- 
surance policy in the Metropolitan Life. 

The policy provides life insurance for 
every employe of the exchange and its 
three afliliated companies. ‘lhe mini- 
mum amount of insurance placed under 
the policy is $500, which is given to 
employes who have been in service but 
six months. The amounts of insurance 
from $500 up vary according to length 
of service, the maximum being $2,000 
for employes who have served fifteen 
years or longer. 

A disability clause, which is a feature 
of the policy, provides that in the event 
that any employe under sixty years of 
age becomes totally disabled while ™ 
the service of one of the companies he 
will be paid sixty monthly instaiments 
of $18 for every $1,000 of insurance to 
which he is entitled. 





$100,000 CLUB MEETING 
The “Manhattan $100,000 Club” of the 
Manhattan Life, will meet in New York 
City Monday and Tuesday, Septem 
ber 20 and 21. Upward of forty agents 
have already qualified for membership. 
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But One Year’s Wealth 
Covered By Insurance 


LIFE FIELD HAS NO _ LIMITS 





Need for Protection Recognized But 
Demand Must Be Developed 
By Solicitation 





Nobody can doubt that life insurance 
offers a limitless field of opportunity 
after reading what B. F. Hadley, second 
vice-president and secretary of the 
Equitable Life of lowa, said to its agents 
in annual convention. The following is 
taken from Mr. Hadley’s address: 

A writer has given us a picture of an 
individual who became so fascinated 
with a diamond, when shown one of 
those precious stones, that he sold his 
farm and started into an unknown ter- 


ritory to see if he could find a diamond. 
The farm he sold became the greatest 
diamond field the world has known. 

The picture is continued in illustrat- 
ing an individual who became imbued 
with the possibilities of the oil busi- 
ness, and he finally sold his farm and 
went up into Canada to build his for- 
tune by locating, producing and market- 
ing oil. The farm he sold became a city 
in the midst of an oil field that made 
millionaires from the product of oil 
quicker than they were produced at any 
time previously in the history of our 
country. 

These two illustrations bring to mind 
the thought that probably 999 out of 
every 1,000 individuals are seeking op- 
portunity, when, as a matter of fact, 
opportunities are never found. Oppor- 
tunities are made, and on the very spot, 
or under the same circumstances aban- 
doned by 999 individuals out of 1,000, 
the thousandth ‘individual lays the 
foundation for a career of service and 
success, the latter embodying the term 
generally used by the world in refer- 
ence to successful effort. 

In considering, therefore, the question 
of opportunity, we do not mean to im- 
ply something that will accidentally 
tumble into the pathway of an individ- 
ual, or that will voluntarily knock at 
the door of an individual, or force itself 
upon an individual éngaged in a busi- 
ness life; and in referring to life insur- 
ance vocation as a limitless field of 
opportunity, we mean to imply that it 
affords a scope where men and women 
may achieve great things, attain con- 
spicuous success, and feel free to throw 
their lives into that vocation without 
fearing that it is limited in its scope. 
Oil fields play out, and cities of mush- 
room growth are abandoned. The same 
condition could be written around many 
other lines of industry. In fact, one of 
the most impressive sights in this coun- 
try prior to our entry into the war were 
the number of abandoned manufactur- 
ing plants one might see while travel- 
ing through the various states. 

Therefore, we form the conclusion 
that in order for a business enterprise 
to be limitless in its scope, it must 
have as a fundamental basis, stability, 
resting upon a rock of permanence 
about which there can be no question, 
and in order to establish this fact, it 
will be necessary to determine what 
constitutes value or wealth, when 
viewed in its essence. 


Values in World 


There may be a difference of opinion 
as to the origin of this earth and hu- 
mankind. The magnitude of the uni- 
verse and its conditions, together with 
the status of the human race, complex 
and unfathomable, is such as to con- 
vince me beyond a shadow of a doubt 
that they are not the result of an acci- 
dent, or a chance development, or some 
mysterious process of evolution. In try- 
ing to calculate the immense values of 
the world, the fact standing out very 
Plainly is that of all values, human life 
is the most valuable. 

Last year there were in operation in 
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this country 266,381 miles of railroad— 
considerable more than one-third of the 
railway mileage of the entire world. 
There was in operation 237,664 miles of 
telegraph trunk lines, or more than one- 
seventh of the telegraph wires of the 
entire world. The Bell System alone 
had about 11,000,000 stations and nearly 
24,000,000 miles of wire. The daily 
messages during the entire year of 1919 
were 32,300,000. In 1919 there were 
5,945,000 automobiles in the United 
States, and in 1920, it is estimated that 
there are, or will be, 7,500,000 automo- 
biles, at an average value of $2,500 
each, making a total value of $18,750,- 
000,000. In 1918 there were 367,738,000 
acres of land tilled in the United States, 
and the value of farm property had in- 
creased from $40,000,000,000 in 1910, to 
$75,000,000,000 in 1919. 

My idea in quoting these figures is 
to show the process of development in 
various industries, and at the same 
time, to call attention to the real factor 
in that development, viz., humankind. 
Iowa farms went begging at $5 an acre. 
The same could be said of the fine 
farms of Illinois and other states, and 
yet we know farms sold for farming pur- 
poses during the past year for $500 and 
$600 per acre, and over. What brought 
about the change? Development, of 
course. And how was this development 
brought about? By application of the 
human mind, will and energy. 

To put the matter in more definite 
form, let’s look at the material world 
as an unfinished work, or an unfinished 
product. It was thus created or built, 
and the crowning feature of the crea- 
tion was man, or humankind, charged 
with the responsibility and the great 
privilege of re-creating the material 
world, or transforming the unfinished 
into a finished product. 


Where Value Lies 


Are not the great steel plants of our 
country of more importance than the 
untouched ore in the niountains? Are 
not the developed farms of greater 
value than the former prairie condi- 
tion which existed prior to the touch of 
the pioneers who toiled and sacrificed 
to change them into a state of produc- 
tiveness? Is not the builder of more 
importance than the building? And if 
this is true, a basis of value may be de- 
termined upon, an4 that value must or 
should be protected through some proc- 
ess, and the only sure process is life 
insurance, 

Students of conditions in all lines of 
business and financial enterprises are 
agreed that conservation must be a 
question for greater consideration than 
any other term in modern affairs. We 
have been going at a tremendous pace; 
like a gigantic flywheel gaining in- 
creased momentum each day, week, 
month and year, and in order to bring 
conditions to normal, there must be a 
checking of wastage. Conservation 
must necessarily be focused on values, 
and conspicuous among mediums of 
conservation is insurance, Insurance is 
indemnification against loss. To inject 
the element of gain into the system of 
insurance would be to destroy the 
fundamental basis upon which the 
structure rests. This is true of fire in- 
surance, accident, health, casualty or 
life insurance. To comprehend the 
value is to compare the relative im- 
portance of each branch of insurance. 
No prudent business man will allow 
material property to remain uninsured. 
Great merchants like Marshall Field, 
John Wanamaker, Gimbel Brothers, and 
others have built up gigantic business 
enterprises by securing credit—credit 
for construction, expansion, and stock 
with which to interest the public. 
Property left uninsured would under- 
mine credit, and the individual, firm or 
corporation playing such a desperate 
game of chance will be placed in the 
position of losing the efforts of many 
years, or a business life, through a 
single possible fire. Commercial credit 
has rested upon the integrity of the 
borrower; but fundamental to the bust- 
ness credit of a commercial, industrial, 


(Continued on page 10) 
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What The Public Demands 

What of a Life Insurance Sales- 

Public man is always an interesting 
Demands subject. The ideas of M. C. 

Nelson, general agent of the 
Equitable Life of lowa at Decatur, Ill, 
in that connection are as follows: 

There are several kinds and types 
of life insurance salesmen, 

First—The one who has never made 
good at anything—who lacks the tenac- 
ity of puspose to get results from the 
things he undertakes. His motive in 
taking a contract is that he feels the 
business offers an opportunity for easy 
money with little effort. To him it is a 
make-shift of a temporary nature, and 
for him it usually is. He has been vac- 
cinated with the Life germ, but it did 
not leave a scar. 

Second—tThe life insurance salesman 
who-enters the work only after serious 
thoughtful consideration, feeling that it 
not only offers the maximum opportun- 
ity as to income without invested capi- 
tal, but @.life of service and a medium 
to advance the economic conditions of 
his community, He is willing to pay 
the price of success, which usually 
comes high. 

Of you the public demands that you 
be of good character, cle . in your 
thoughts and method’; that you know 
your business; that your personal ap- 
pearance be good—well dresse?l but not 
overly so; that your attitude toward 
iife and society in general represent 
those high unselfish principles of the 
business you are in. You can no more 
associate yourself with the ccarse, vul- 
ger things of life and i etain the respect 
of the public, than evuld the preacher, 
doctor or lawyer of your cormunity. 
You must be temperate, tactful and 
diplomatic. 

Your attitude toward your business 
must be such that there will be xt no 
time the least doubt as to your occupa- 
tion, The public has little use for a 
person who apologizes for his business. 
It is not meant that you should be loud, 
vulgar, coarse, and tiresome, making of 
yourself a pest, There are times to 
talk your business, and many, many 
times when you should not. Do not 
make yourself a bore by bringing up 
the business at every time and place 
you can squeeze it in. If, every time 
you saw your dentist, he wanted to ex- 
amine your mouth with a view to filling 
or pulling your teeth, your lawyer want- 
ed to start suit for something, and the 
minister insisted upon kneeling and 
praying for your salvation, you would 
soon learn to dodge them or feel very 
nervous in their presence. 

When the time arrives to talk your 
business, don’t hesitate or side-step- 
Remember, the public is not interested 
in a “Mental Jazz”. Jump right in, and 
put your proposition up to him in a 
clear, brief, forceful manner, but have 
an idea and a definite proposition to 
submit. The public wants you to tell 
him new things or old things in new 
ways. Make it your interview, and not 
his, Move rapidly but carefully. Make 
him think with you. Do not try to drive 
him, or argue him into changing his 
mind, but make it easy for him to do 
hig own changing. 

Don’t knock your competitor or his 
Company. The public does not like a 
knocker, If you can’t say something 
good about the other fellow, don’t say 
anything. Do not be afraid to say there 
are lots of good companies. If you suc- 
ceed in shaking his confidence in your 
competitor’s company you will shake 
his confidence in the business as a 
whole. The public is suspicious of the 
chap who sees no good in anything but 
those things that show him a profit. 

Keep busy; keep moving; don’t loaf. 
“Nothing succeeds like success”. The 


public is not much interested in doing 
business with the “town loafer” or 
“pool shark”. On the other hand, a 
game of pool will not hurt you or your 
reputation. You will be expected to 
take an interest in good, healthy sports, 
but not to make them your first con- 
sideration, 

Associate yourself with some church, 
and contribute to, and work for all 
those things that help your town or 
community, or have a tendency to pro- 
mote better conditions for humanity. 
In: short, the public demands that you 
not merely live in the community, but 
that you be a constructive citizen. If a 
community or a city gives you a living, 
you are a poor sport if you do not re- 
ciprocate by helping the city or com- 
munity when it needs your help, and 
the public is not long in getting your 
number, 

~ - * 
More than usual caution in 
Weak Spot writing contract bonds :s 
in Contract urged by a writer in The 

Bonding’ Fidelity Jcurnal. Particu- 

lar attention is called to 
the need for inquiry whether the con- 
tractor has assurance that the neces- 
sary material will be delivered for his 
job. This writer says: 

With the present scarcity of building 
materials and the railroad situation by 
no means untangled, more than usual 
caution is advisable in writing contract 
bonds. 

While ordinarily there may be no 
question about the financial and techni- 
cal ability of a contractor to perform a 
piece of work according to specifica- 
tions and in the time allotted, other fac- 
tors may operate to prevent him from 
fulfilling his obligation. A contractor 
generally has a lively appreciation of the 
risks he runs, and the agent should 
share this to the extent of making cer- 
tain that his client has taken every 
step to safeguard himself against con- 
tingencies. 

In handling a contract bond at this 
time, careful inquiry should be made to 
ascertain what action the contractor 
has taken to guarantee the receipt of 
material needed for the work. If he 
has not closed definite and binding ar- 
rangements with reputable companies 
to provide material in the quantity 
which will be needed and well in ad- 
vance of the time when it will be re- 
quired, the application must be scruti- 
nized with the greatest care. 

It should also be determined that in 
ordering his material the contractor 
has taken into account the probability 
of car shortage and other delays in 
shipment, and is not basing his expecta- 
tion of completing the job in time on 
hopes of an improvement in the rail- 
road situation. 

Investigation of these particulars by 
the agent and the sending of ful] in- 
formation to the home office will expe- 
dite the rendering of decisions by the 
contract department. Moreover, insis- 
tence on specific arrangements for ma- 
terial may often be of great service to 
clients, who perhaps have not given 
this important feature all the consid- 
eration it deserves. 





HONOR DR. Z. T. EMERY 
The Manhattan Life announces that 
completed applications received in first 
six months ending June 30, 1920, totaled 
$11,309,000; increase $5,800,000 over 
same period 1919 and exceeds total year 
1819 by over $300,000. Company now 
has over $64,000,000 business in force. 
The month of June 1920 agency force 
dedicated “Medical Director’s Silver An- 
niversary Month” in honor of Dr. Z. 
Taylor Emery, who has just completed 
his twenty-fifth consecutive year as 

Medical Director of the Company. 





American Central Life 


Insurance Company 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA | 
| Established 1899 
All agency contracts direct with the company 


Address: 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 
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Organized 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA ‘i 
OLDEST-LARGEST-STRONGEST, Southern Life Insurance Company 


Issues the most liberal forms of Ordinary Policies f, 1,600. 
$50,000.00, and Industrial Policies Rees $12.50 poy Pry alias 


CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1919: 
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JOHN G. WALKER, Pres‘dent. 




















Great Southern Life Insurance Company 
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37,005 PEOPLE 


wrote to us last year and asked for an illustration of our “Income for 
Life” at their age. This valuable lead service explains why our 1919 
business showed a gain of 81 per cent. 


The Fidelity operates in 40 states. Full level net premium reserves 
basis. Insurance_in force_over $173,000,000. Faithfully serving in- 
surers since 1878. 


A Few Agency Openings for the Right Men 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
WALTER LE MAR TALBOT, President 











Are You Permanently Established? 


Write for Territory 


Pennsylvania—Ohio—West Virginia 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 
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Founded 1865 


The Provident Life and Trust 
Company of Philadelphia 


(Pennsylvania) 





satisfaction. 





PROVIDENT agents are selling not only protection but 


The policy-holder who matures 
ment is a center of Provident influence in his community. 


PROTECTION+ THRIFT = SATISFACTION 


a Provident Long Endow- 





THE MOST VALUABLE POLICY FOR YOU 


Mr. Agent, is to write your prospect in the Company writing 
the most valuable policy for the insured. 
Secure prompt action in the 


INSURANCE COM 





WILLIAM N. COMPTON, General Agent 
Metropolitan District 
St. Paul Bldg., 220 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

















Character Develops 
Successful Agents 





ADDS TO COMPANY’S POWER 





Equitable Life of Iowa General Agent 
Speaks on Necessity for Character 
Building 





Why a company should keep only 
those agents who possess strong charac- 
ters was discussed by Richard H. Pick- 
ering, general agent in Chicago of the 
Equitable Life of Iowa, in an address 
before the company’s agency association 
convention in Des Moines. Mr. Picker- 
ing said: 

“Character building is a subject upon 
which I feel sure you will agree, is one 
worthy of much thought and minute 
study—but to arrive at a common un- 
derstanding of what character consists, 
we should analyze its meaning and its 
application to our every day busy world. 
Have any of you observed closely the 
erecting of a building—the process by 
which the completed pile of steel and 
concrete rears its stately head sky- 
ward? 

“If a building of some character is 
already occupying the space, the wreck- 
ing crew appears and soon the property 
is cleared and trenches are made and 
the forms for the shape of the founda- 
tion are built. Even as the forms are 
being built—the gravel, sand and ce- 
ment is being ground in the hopper, and 
then as it comes forth as concrete, it is 
poured into the forms already prepared. 

“After the foundation of concrete has 
become hardened, steel girders are set 
and upon these rest the columns which 
support the cross beams, which secure 
the flooring of concrete, and as the 
building rises higher and higher—the 
exterior is covered with stone and then 
the windows and doors appear, and the 
structure seems to take on character, 
and bit by bit as the building receives 
each new embellishment the work of 
many months becomes a _ completed 
structure. 

“Then some morning as you wend 
your way to the office, you look across 
at the place, which but a few months 
ago was only a bare piece of ground— 


and behold a monument which has been 
created by the genius of man. 

“How like is the building of charac- 
ter; first, the tearing down of preju- 
dices born of inexperience, and the up- 
rooting of wrong practices, which have 
fastened themselves upon us without a 
full knowledge of their importance in 
our after life. 


Forming Right Habits 


“Then the building of those forms 
which will enable us to make a founda- 
tion of character building—by self de- 
nial—a choosing of right minded men 
as companions—the living of cleanly 
healthy lives—a devotion to right prac- 
tices until habit is formed—and then 
as the fusing and blending of materials 
reach their highest form of expression, 
we pour into the forms which are al- 
ready prepared the mixture of those 
elements gained in the crucible of ex- 
perience. 

“When the foundation of character is 
prepared and builded, the task of ac- 
cepting and performing additional re- 
sponsibilities bécomes_ easier. Each 
new viewpoint gained only adds to the 
zest of building wisely and with a 
thought of the monument to be left to 
our future generations. 

“Some morning, as in the case of the 
building spoken of, we will be called 
upon to view the edifice of our rearing 
and creation—and upon that morning 
of our life—we will be put to the acid 
test, for we shall be compelled to try 
out the stability of those materials 
which we have gathered together and 
put into the temple which we have 
builded so carefully—lo, these many 
years. Then only, will we know if the 
ingredients which we have used in 
building have been of the right mixture 

whether the concrete which we have 
poured into the foundation of our lives 
is strong enough to withstand the pres- 
sure of our everyday business life, 
which requires the highest conception 
of right and wrong. 

“Character is the combination of 
properties, qualities and peculiarities, 
which distinguish one person or thing, 
or one group of persons or things, from 
others; specifically, the sum of the in- 
herited and acquired ethical traits 
which give to a person his moral indi- 
viduality. 

“Dryden says, that character or that 
which distinguishes one man from all 
others, cannot be supposed to consist 





of one particular virtue or vice or pas- 
sion only, but it is a composition of 
qualities, which are not contrary to one 
another in the same person. 


Strengthening the Foundation 


“When we speak of building, we 
mean the art of construction—the put- 
ting together of those materials which 
in whatever form is desired, will be a 
monument to our creative powers. 
That building of whatever material it 
shall be built, or of whatever character, 
should rest or depend on a base and 
foundation of unquestioned security. 

“A foundation which is faulty in con- 
struction and upon which the building 
may. stand, is not so important as the 
construction of that foundation upon 
which our character is builded. The 
foundation of the building which has 
proven to be faulty can be torn down 
and a new and more lasting one be 
erected. But not so easily can the 
foundation of our characters be changed, 
if it has not been builded wisely and 
well—when storms of temptation as- 
sail us in our every day business life, 
it will leave us weak, vacillating and 
inefficient to carry on. 

“We are the builders of our own 
destiny, having the power of directing 
and controlling the work of construc- 
tion—and in the capacity of builders, 
we should know what attributes are 
necessary for the completion of the 
edifice, which we term character. 

“Sometimes from the very elements 
of weakness we gain strength, and ex- 
amples from wrong methods show us 
the pitfalls we should avoid—thus 
demonstrating that there are many 
facets in character building—as in the 
individual temperament, so environ- 
ment, conduct, and the attitude of those 
who are co-workers in the field of en- 
deavor, lends its influence in opportun- 
ity when the problems of life are met. 

“A clearer vision is given us when 
we approach the problems of business 
life in the right attitude and an added 
impetus for character building is given 
us for the analyzing of our motives, for 
the solving of our problems is construc- 
tive and possesses wisdom and charity 
born of experience. 

“If we have but the right mind, all 
things, even those that hurt, help us, 
but the important thing is to have an 
aim, and to pursue it, with patience and 
perseverance, not getting and possess- 
ing, but becoming and being. 


Joy Comes From Striving 

“It is not possible to find true joy 
except in striving for the infinite—for 
in striving, character is being strength- 
ened, and opportunity for growth spirit- 
ually and mentally is widened. 

“Do not believe those who so lightly 
say, ‘Nothing succeeds like success’. 
Effort—which is honest and sincere and 
manful, succeeds by its reflex action, 
especially in youth, far better than suc- 
cess—which if too easily or too early 
gained only serves to blind and throw 
out of focus the perspective of that pic- 
ture which you have been building. 

“Get knowledge. The greater amount 
you secure, the more you breathe upon 
its nearer heights the invigorating air, 
and by enjoying the widening view, the 
more you will know and feel how small 
is the elevation you have reached, and 
how great the altitudes that are yet 
beyond. 

“One of the most precious faculties 
which kind providence has implanted 
in the human breast, is the faculty of 
wise, sympathetic, disciplined, perspec- 
tive imagination, for the imagination 
held in leash is capable of great power, 
as it is the result of a well trained 
mind, and is most helpful in the Build- 
ing of Character. 

“As the individual takes on the 
growth of character building, he is 
bound to attract to himself like charac- 
ters. In the aggregate, a company re- 
flects only the sum total of that indl- 
viduality and the policy in the manage- 
ment of the company becomes marked 
and possesses strong characteristics, 
thus attracting strong men. 

Agents Reflect Company’s Character 

“As the parent concern selects its ag- 
ency organization, it will reflect the 
judgment and character of those in 
command, and the selection will not be 
based on ability alone, but rather upon 
the character of the individual who is 
being measured for the high office of 
representative of this, our splendid 
company. 

“Ideals play a very large part in 
character building, for the sculptor has 
an ideal in mind when he takes the 
formless lump of clay and with infinite 
patience strives to mold it into the fig- 
ure his brain has conceived. 

“The world’s masterpieces are not 
the creation of those who are lacking 
in ideals or conception, but rather of 

(Continued on page 6) 
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The Best Evidence of Efficient Service 


During 1919 the representatives of the Massachusetts Mutual deliv- 
ered policies aggregating $131, 103,768—an increase of more than 100% 
over the amount delivered in 1918. Of this over 35% was upon the lives 
of persons already insured in the Company. Less than 1% of the total 
premium-paying insurance in force was surrendered and only slightly 
more than 1% was allowed to lapse. 
that the faithful and efficient service of the Massachusetts Mutual is 
appreciated by its policyholders, who are its staunchest friends and most 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Success Depends On 
Systematic Canvass 


NO LIMITS TO ACHIEVEMENT 





A. O. Eliason Says Most Highly 
Cultivated Field is Really Never 
Exhausted 





That systematic production is the key 
to success in life insurance was the 
theme dwelt upon by A. O. Eliason, ad- 
dressing the Northwest. Congress of 
Life Underwriters. Mr. Eliason, who is 
Minnesota State agent for the Minne- 
sota Mutual Life, at St. Paul, said in 
the course of his talk: 

The proper use of our time is all im- 
portant. The man who systematizes 
his work so as to make the best pos- 
sible use of every hour of the day, and 
every day of the week, who keeps a 
careful record of the number of hours 
worked, new prospects secured, busi- 
ness written, and commissions earned, 
—that man knows the effectiveness of 
his work, the money value of each in- 
terview. Most companies supply a 
record card for this purpose and en- 
deavor to show its value to their ag- 
ency force. The chief value of keeping 
this record lies, not in giving to the 
general agent or the company a compre- 
hensive knowledge of the agent’s work, 
thus enabling them to offer suggestions 
of value, but rather, and far more im- 
portant, such a record gives to the ag- 
ent himself a check on his work. It 
enables him to judge his own efficiency, 
points out to him his shortcomings and 
suggests wherein improvement may be 
made. In our profession, there is prac- 
tically no limit to our possible success. 
Success depends solely upon our own 
personal limitations. Some men fail 
completely; others are merely able to 
make a scant living; a large number 
have guod success and a few enjoy an 
annual income of six figures. The de- 
gree of our success depends wholly 
upon our ability to overcome our limi- 
tations and upon our capacity for sys- 
tematic work. 

Work Small Territory 


If we have ability, stability, system 
and action, success will be ours. 

Some native ability and aptitude for 
our work is a good beginning for suc- 
cess. A knowledge of the business, 
personal rectitude, honesty and consci- 
entious service are essential or success 
will be merely transient and_ short 
lived, but certain it is that hard and 
systematic work is absolutely neces- 
sary, no matter what the other qualifi- 
cations, in order to attain any measure 
of real and permanent success in this 
day and age where competition is so 
keen and the public so well informed 
on questions pertaining to life insur- 
ance. It is not necessary nor even 
desirable to attempt to work a large 
territory. A single good county in any 
of the States represented in this Con- 
gress is sufficient territory for an agent 
to develop a million dollar a year ag- 
ency in a short period of time if syste- 
matically and intensively cultivated. 
Attempting to cover a large territory 
is a waste of effort and an economic 
loss of time and energy which fails to 
produce the best results both for the 
agent and his prospect. The real high 
grade life underwriter can, if alive to 
his possibilities, so establish himself as 
to become a power in his community 
and be looked up to as its trusted finan- 
cial,advisor. He should know every 
man, woman and child in his territory, 
acquaint himself with the particular fi- 
nancial circumstances surrounding each 
and use his knowledge unselfishly with 
the sole purpose of prescribing for each 
in accordance with his particular re- 
quirements. When he has established 
his reputation for integrity, knowledge 
of his business and unselfish devotion 
to the needs of his prospects, he 
is in a position where he can 
ply his profession day after day, 
year in and year out, always assured of 
an increasing patronage, for there is no 


such thing in our profession as “work- 
ing out” a territory, if the work is 
properly done. ‘Working out” a terri- 
tory and “burning it up” are two quite 
different things. 


Field Never Exhausted 


No matter how systematically or in- 
tensively a field is cultivated it is never 
finished, for conditions are ever chang- 
ing and new prospects and prospects 
for additional insurance come to light 
every day. The real high grade under- 
writer of today never “burns up” his 
fleld,—that can be done only by de- 
ception and fraud, by forgetting the 
needs of the prospect and thinking 
only of present personal gains. That is 
done only by the agent who is here to- 
day and somewhere else tomorrow and 
who never expects nor even dares to 
return after the first “once over.” The 
“stay-in-town-between-trains” man can 
never make a_ permanent’ success. 
He can work only at random and in a 
haphazard manner. It is impossible for 
him to know his prospects, understand 
their needs, and render them intelli- 
gent service. For him, systematic, in- 
telligent and intensive work is impos- 
sible and he can never hope to even 
worry the local, recognized life insur- 
ance expert who does cultivate the field 
regularly, systematically and intensive- 
ly and who is right on the ground to 
continue his service after the policy is 
issued. 


CHARACTER’S INFLUENCE 
(Continued from page 5) 

those who can see the finished picture, 
the color and ideals of a dream per- 
chance, but wonderfully inspiring. You 
can see character, you can very neurly 
feel character in the handling of the 
colors and in the tine and drawing 
which preceded the laying on of the 
pigment which gave it life. 

“Now there is no field of human activ- 
ity, in which ideals applied are of more 
value than in business, and the ideals 
of the company we represent are posi- 
tive and practical ones, and it is al- 
most as axiomatic as that water can- 
not rise higher than its source, to say 
that the conduct of a business cannot 
be of higher character than those con- 
ducting it. 

“We know, and we proclaim that we 
are in a business which does, and ought 
to appeal to the most highly developed 
men and women, and those who are the 
farthest along in the scale of civiliza- 
tion, and in ratio to the amount of their 
progress from the primitive. 

“There is nothing in the theory of our 
business which prevents it from holding 
the highest and most honored place 
among professions; in so far as it does 
not now command the honor we wish 
accorded it, we must blame our meth- 
ods of conduct; and these are the re- 
sult of our characters. 

“No scale forms a better measure 
of the relative advancement of a man 
or of a nation, than the scale of pre- 
vision—seeing into the future and pro- 
vision—providing for the future. 

Insurance Rests on Character 

“In the sense that life insurance deals 
most wholly with pro-vision for the 
future, it makes demand of highest 
character and intelligence, both from 
those selling it and from those to whom 
it is sold. 

“Henry Van Dyke has said _ that 
‘There is a loftier ambition than merely 
to stand high in the world. It is to 
stoop down and lift mankind a little 
higher. There is a nobler character 
than that which is merely incorruptible, 
it is the character which acts as an anti- 
dote and preventive of corruption, fear- 
lessly to speak the words which bear 
witness to righteousness and truth and 
purity; patiently to do the deeds which 
strengthen virtue and kindle hope in 
your fellowmen; generously to lend a 
hand to those who are trying to climb 
upward; faithfully to give your support 
and your personal help to the efforts 
which.are making to elevate and pur- 
ify the social life of the world.” 





NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MONTPELIER, VERMONT 
FRED A. HOWLAND, President 


For Seventy Years 
This 
Strong Mutual Company 
Has Protected The 
Home And Family 





Edward D. Field, Superintendent of Agencies 








The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 
Boston, Massachusetts 


ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 
LIFE, ACCIDENT, and HEALTH INSURANCE 


Low Guaranteed Rates 








THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
ORGANIZED 1850 NON-PARTICIPATING POLICIES ONLY 
Over Forty Five Million Dollars Paid to Policyholders 
JOHN P. MUNN, M. D., President 


Good territory open for high class, personal producers, under direct contracts with the Company 
Address Home Office, 277 Broadway, New York City. 














| SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
David S. Dickenson, President 


Offers good territory and a liberal 
contract to reliable men of ability. 


For Particulars address 


C. H. JACKSON, Superintendent of Agencies 




















/ HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA | 


INCORPORATED 1899 


PROTECTION FOR THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
This Company issues all modern forms of policy contracts from age 3 months 


next birthday to 6 years. 
INDUSTRIAL POLICIES are in full immediate benefit from date of issue. 


ORDINARY POLICIES contain a valuable Disability clause and are guar- 


anteed by State Endorsement. 
GOOD CONTRACTS FOR LIVE AGENTS 


| Executive offices No. 506 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





BASIL S. WALSH, President JOSEPH L. DURKIN, Secretary JOHN J. GALLAGHER, Treasurer 
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Smashed world records three ways in 1919. Come 
on in boys while the going is good. Great policies 
and jam up service. - - - Write for contract. 

| INTERNATIONAL LIFE OF ST. LOUIS 
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PENNSYLVANIA OPPORTUNITY 


If vou are interested in making a permanent connection with an old well estab- 
lished company with a progressive management and an unequalled dividend record, 
it will be to your interest to investigate our proposition. 














Address, PERMANENT, 
Care of The Eastern Underwriter, 105 William Street, New York City 
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Against Part-Timers 
And Qualifications 


HATHAWAY SAYS LAW FAILURE 





As Essential to Hold Agents as Policy- 
Holders; Night Schools for 
Beginners 





Some features of agency organization 
and development of men were present- 
ed by Fred C. Hathaway, Salt Lake 
City, manager of the Mutual Life of 
New York, at the Northwest Congress 
of Life Underwriters’ convention. Mr. 
Hathaway said in part: 

Since learning of the subject as- 
signed to me, and while turning it over 
in my mind, I travelled about nine hun- 
dred miles on a railroad that does a 
tremendous amount of advertising for 
settlers to develop the country tribu- 
tary to its lines, and one cannot go 
over that road without being impressed 
with the ‘awful lack of depot facilities, 
and the unattractiveness of them; yet 
this same railroad is advertising urging 
others to develop the country, while 
they themselves are doing little towards 
that end. If a small portion of their 
advertising fund was used to paint up 
their own stations, plant flowers, and 
lay out parking, it would be a living ad- 
vertisement to the thousands who go 
that way each year. 

I have always found the Pullman a 
good place for thinking and I have al- 
ways believed in legitimate criticism, 
contending that those who pick out our 
own flaws and weaknesses, even though 
they do it in an antagonistic spirit, are 
our best assets if properly used. 

Now as a matter of fact, aren’t we 
very much in the position of this rail- 
road? Aren’t we advertisina, working 
and striving to get agency material, and 
after it is acquired, do we do enough 
painting, parking, or planting flowers? 

I am heartily in sympathy with the 
Underwriters’ movement, but very much 
disappointed in the lack of results that 
have been accomplished, and I wish to 
bear my share of the legitimate criti- 
cisms of the institution. No institution 
can live and prosper without working 
earnestly and intelligently towards ‘an 
ideal. We have the ideal—why have 
we not grown nearer to its goal? If 
our work were along the proper lines, 
it would not be necessary to be eter- 
nally striving to keep up the member” 
ship, for the membership would seek 
the Association because of the good 
they derive, and because of the stand- 
ing it gives them in the community. We 
must admit that we, as an institution, 
heve not given to our membership that 
for which they are seeking. 

I assume this subject was assigned 
te me because of a plan I have success- 
fully worked in my agency during the 
fast winter, that of running “night 
schools” of life insurance salesmanship, 
and I will briefly touch upon the sub- 
ject, hoping that some of you may gath- 
er ideas or good therefrom. 

I have always believed that each com- 
munity had therein plenty of good ag 
ercy material, if properly picked out 
end educated, that would make a suc- 
cess in the life insurance business, but 
did not undertake it for fear of family 
obligations or something that held them 
back. I wanted to appeal to those of 
this class who were willing to pay the 
Price by over-time; in other words, 
those who were willing to put in their 
evenings in bettering their conditions 
bv acquiring an education that would 
fit them for a good business. The de- 
tuils of the scheme that I worked out 
are too long to give here. Suffice it to 
fay that my first class registered thir- 
tv-one; I had a paid instructor for the 
technical information, which consumed 
about thirty minutes; thirty minutes 
Was then allowed for questions, and 
thirty minutes for a lecture or human 
interest stories by one of my solicitors. 

The classes were held every alter- 
Nate night, and the members were di- 
vided among my agents, who acted as 


special instructors to help them in diffi- 
cult problems, or to close prospects. 
The meetings were held on three nights 
a week so as to give them three nights 
to solicit insurance. 

I might say that most of my agents 
attended these classes regularly, and I 
believe if each sales manager here 
would go home and call his agency 
force into a meeting, and minutely go 
over your own particular policy forms, 
the awful ignorance you would find 
among some of your own salesmen, 
who have been a success, would be ap- 
palling. I worked on the basis that 
if an ignorant agent can make a living 
out of the business, if you educate him 
you will materially increase his effi- 
ciency, and the increase represents an 
absolute profit. 

Why is it that so many go into the 
life insurance business, and so few re- 
main to make it a life work? I have 
been unable to get any accurate statis- 
tics as to the actual percentage of ter- 
minated agency contracts, but I know 
the relative number to be startling, and 
if known, it would be a mighty poor 
advertisement for prospective material. 

I consider jt more essential to hold 
our agents than even our policyholders. 
We say that satisfied policyholders are 
our best assets; then lapsed policy- 
holders are liabilities, and I consider 
lapsed agents near disaster. 

I have spent twenty years of earnest 
endeavor in agency work, and I am con- 
vinced that there are two subjects that 
have been taken up and fathered by 
agency men that are entirely wrong, 
and I should dislike very much to see 
this Congress go on record as favoring 
either one of them. One is the “Stan- 
dard Qualification Law’, and the other 
“Part Time Agents.” My reasons are 
these: The responsibility for good or 
bad conditions is absolutely in our 
hands as sales managers, and so far as 
I have been able to ascertain, the 
“Standard Qualifications” Law has been 
a failure in accomplishing the things 
for which it was intended. It places a 
burden upon some classes of companies, 
which cannot be assumed because of 
the lack of facilities under their svs- 
tem of agency organization, and I dis- 
like anything that favors one and works 
hardship on another. Again, I believe 
false ideas of organization must be 
eradicated through education, and not 
through compulsory legislation. 

Personally, I use the part time man 
as a school of instruction from which 
to educate my full-time men. I think 
the misunderstanding that has occurred 
in the past, in all the articles that have 
been written on the part-time man, is 
only a matter of definition. My or- 
ganization in Utah and Idaho is built 
up with about five typical part-time men 
for every fulltime man, The _ part- 
time men are all under the supervision 
of the full-time men, who educate them 
and work them into the business. 

The part time man is a legitimate life 
insurance agent, contracted with in the 
regular way, receives all the agency edu- 
cational matter, is amenable to the laws 
of the State in which he is doing busi- 
ness, as well as the rules of the Com- 
payy. Is it not better to have a man of 
this kind, surrounded with these safe- 
cuards and these educational avenues, 
rather than have a spotter—a_stool- 
pigeon, if you please—who keeps his 
eye peeled for a competing agent talking 
to a local citizen, and then “tips off” 
the agent through whom he is working, 
who in turn slips him a few dollars out 
back of the wood-shed—the whole trans 


action like a maggot working below 
the surface; and I contend this can 


never be avoided until human nature is 
changed. The one-man agent, the 
broker, who is such a leech to the busi- 
ness in the large Eastern cities, cannot 
be termed a part-time agent—he is only 
a stool-pigeon. 





A. T. MATTHEWS WRITES GROUP 

The Brownville Board Company and 
the Brownville Paper Company, both of 
Brownville, N. Y., have taken group life 
insurance for their employes through 
A. T. Matthews, of Watertown, who 
represents the Travelers. 
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PURELY MUTUAL CHARTERED 1857 


THE 


Northwestern Matual Life Insurance Co. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


WM. D. VAN DYKE, President 


INSURANCE IN FORCE, $1,680,936,546 


SATISFIED POLICYHOLDERS each year apply for over 85% of the 


new insurance issued 
POLICIES MOST FLEXIBLE AND EASY TO SELL 
Complete Agency Protection: 
Enforced Anti-Rebate and No-Brokerage Rules 


Investigate GEO. E. COPELA ND, 
before selecting your Supt. of Agencies, 
Company Milwaukee, Wis. 











A PENN MUTUAL PREMIUM, less a PENN MUTUAL DIVID 
purchasing a PENN MUTUAL POLICY, containing PENN MUTUAL 
VALUES, make an INSURANCE PROPOSITION which in the sum of 
ALL ITS BENEFITS, is unsurpassed for net low cost and care of inter- 
ests of all members. 


THE PENN MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


On January 1, 1909, rates were reduced and values increased to full 
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Southwestern Life Insurance Co. | 
| | 
| Home Office, DALLAS, TEXAS | 
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is located a big, vigorous, and growing 
institution of Life Insurance. 
Our geographical location enables us to 
render exceptional service to our policy- 
holders and field force. 
Over $220,000,000 of insurance in force. 
Investigate for yourself. 
Missouri State Life Insurance Company 
M. E. SINGLETON, President 
St. Louis, Missouri 
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Moat of the Life Insurance Fraternity 
who live in Boston, to say nothing of 
those who occupy a larger radius of 
activity, know Robert W. Moore, or Bob 
as he is known to his many friends, 
who is affiliated with the New England 
Life Insurance Company of Boston. He 
is a Colgate boy, although he tells me 
he uses nothing but Ivory on Saturday 
nights. 

It seems that Bob has made a spe- 
cialty of insuring youngsters while 
they are at college and one morning 
while opening his mail he gave out the 
information to the chap at the next 
desk that he was going to call on Mr. 
So and-so, who is the president of a 
large Boston industrial organization. 
The other chap began to laugh. “Why,” 
said he, “that’s the hardest man in 
Boston to even get a look at. I'll bet 
you five dollars you can’t even get in 
to see him, let alone sell him any in- 
surance,” 

“You're on!” replied Bob and started 
out to win the bet. 

I neglected to say that Robert is a 
tall, fine looking chap with just the 
sort of sincere smile that every insur- 
ance man ought to pack when he goes 
out on the firing line. 

Arrived at his destination he en 
countered the man at the gate whose 
duty it was to side-track such as wished 
to see the president. 

“IT want to see the head of the house,” 
seid Robert, and the man looked him 
over severely and said, “What's your 
business?” 

“Why,” replied Bob, turning loose 
one of his most engaging smiles, “I’ve 
come to see him about his boy at Har- 
vard”, 

So the assistant something-or-other 
started away and finally came back 
and asked Bob to follow him and led 
the way through several stained glass 
partitions and at last into the Great 
Presence, 

The president was sitting at a highly 
polished mahogany desk in the midst 


of oriental rugs and silver carafes, with 
two pairs of glasses on his nose and 
engaged in figuring up his income tax. 
Surely not a propitious moment to in- 
troduce the subject of insurance. 

“Well,” growled the president finally, 
“what can I do for you?” 

And Bob said, “I’ve come to see you 
about your son at Harvard.” 

Whereupon the old gentleman sat up 
straight, looked Bob square in the eye 
and ejaculated, “Well what in Hell has 
he been doing now?” 

“He hasn’t been doing anything,” re- 
plied Bob, “but he’s thinking of taking 
out some life insurance.” 

“Best thing I ever knew him to think 
of,” replied the president. “How much 
do you think he ought to carry?” 

“Just one moment,” replied his visi- 
tor, “I want you to get this matter 
straight. Your son is going to take out 
the insurance, but I guess you will have 
to pay for it.” 

“Certainly I will have to pay for it,” 


replied the old gentleman. “The 
youngster hasn't got any money. Let’s 
not fool around any longer. What 


amount do you think he ought to have?” 

And to make a long story short, they 
finally settled on a ten thousand dollar 
policy and the next day the son passed 
the medical examination with flying 
colors. 

When Bob returned to the office to 
ecllect his five dollars and showed the 
signed application in addition there 
was naturally quite a stir. 

It is things like this that not only 
edd to a man’s reputation, but help fill 
him full of confidence and I am relat- 
ing the story not because I hold a brief 
for Bob Moore, but to show that there 
are ways of getting at every man, pro- 
vided one is intelligent enough to go 
about it right. 


harvey. Nal thas — 


New York Life Tax Brief 





No. 5—Argument for Refund of Money Paid to Government 


In its Regulations, the Department 
has very properly recognized that 
these credits to annual dividend policies 
for the purpose of reducing the number 
of premium payments or shortening the 
endowment period, but which are sub- 
ject to forfeiture and which the pol- 
icxholder may never receive, are por- 
tions of actual premiums received from 
individual policyholders which are cred- 
ited to such policyholders, by stating in 
Article 549 that “ ‘credited to’ means 
held to the credit of, including divi- 
dends applied * * * to shorten the 
endowment or premium paying period.” 

(3) A borrowed from B one thousand 
dollars and gave him for it his note in 
which A promised to pay B one thou- 
sand dollars ten years ifter date, with 
five per cent interest compounded an- 
nually, provided B was then living, 
otherwise to X, Y and Z. By this 
transaction did not B have a credit with 
A? If not, why not? Certainly he had 
a credit, a valuable credit, which B 
conld at any time sell and assign in 
the market;—not perhaps as readily 
or for as high a price as a credit not 
subject to be lost, but none the less a 
credit. 

Suppose you deposit a sum of money 
in bank and the bank agrees to hold 
and accumulate jt and return it to you 


on a fixed future date if you are then 
living, but not otherwise, together with 
your proportionate share of other per- 
sons who made similar deposits but 
died before the agreed date,—Would 
you by such deposit have no credit in 
the bank? If the money you thus de- 
posited was not a credit to you, what 
was it? What was the relation between 
you and the bank? Was it not the same 
as any depositor, the relation, namely, 
of creditor and debtor? Were you not 
credited by the bank with a sum of 
money which it received from you and 
which it was under contract obligation 
to return to you if you were living, or 
to pay to another if you were not liv- 
ing, on an agreed date? 

Just so are these annual over-pay- 
ments made by policyholders. When 
the amount of their over-payments is 
ascertained at the end of each year and 
the contract is that the Company shall 
hold the over-payments to an agreéd 
date, the policyholder becomes a de- 
positor with the Company to the extent 
of the ascertained over-payments; these 
deposits are actually credited, and 
must ultimately be returned to the pol- 
icyholder unless, in accordance with 
the terms of the contract under which 
he made the deposit, it goes to the 
other like creditors of his class be- 


cause of the happening of a condition 
subsequent, namely, his death or the 
lapse of his policy before the date 
agreed upon for repayment to him. The 
over-payment is the  policyholder’s 
property, the title to which is vested in 
him, subject, however, to be devested 
by the happening of a condition subse- 
quent. 

Thus there is every reason why de- 
ferred dividend policies should be put 
on an equality with annual dividend 
policies and given the benefit of this 
statute, and there is no sound reason 
why they should not be. 

3. It is now perfectly clear, I think, 
that placing the annually ascertained 
over-Payments on deferred dividend 
policies on an equality with like over- 
payments on annual dividend policies 
is not in conflict nor inconsistent with 
that clause in the Department’s regula- 
tions which says, “Credited to * * * 
does not include dividends provisional- 
ly ascertained and apportioned upon 
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CO-OPERATION 


total of 215 individuals 

were under contract 
with us as full-time repre- 
sentatives during the entire 
period, January 1, 1919, to 
| December 31, 1919. In 
| that period this group paid 
$33,511,653 of new 
insurance .and reported 
| $1,219,572 of premiums. 
The average volume was 
| $155,868 of insurance and 
| $5,672.42 of premiums. 


| Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company 


of Hartford, Conn. 


JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, President 
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deferred dividend policies.” For these 
credited over-payments are not divided 
at all within the taxing year. The di- 
rectors who alone can declare dividends 
took no action to that end. They never 
will be dividends until the directors de- 
clare dividends at or about the time 
stated in the policy for disposing of 
them. 


Nor are they provisionally ascer- 
tained. The ascertainment of them each 
year is definite, unqualified, exact and 
permanent, 


They are not apportioned. They ex- 
ist from the day the insured pays the 
premium, and their amount is definitely 
known each year whenever the experi- 
ence of the year is known. 


4. A question of law, like any other 
moral question, is never settled until 
it is settled right. The Courts are con- 
stantly recognizing this, and do not 
hesitate to shift their ground or even 
to reverse themselves when right re- 
quires it. 


For example, the Supreme Court held 
that loans on life insurance policies, 
like mortgage loans on real estate, 
were items of property within the 
State where the borrower lived and 
were subject to taxation there like 
other personal property. 


Metropolitan Life v. New Orleans, 
205 U. 8., 395. 


But this was not right. Therefore, 
District Judge Saunders, with the Su- 
preme Court’s decision in the Metro- 
politan Life case before him, held 
nevertheless that policy loans were not 
items of property within the State 
where the borrower lived, and were not 
subject to taxation there. 


New York Life v. New Orleans, 158 
Fed., 462. 


And when the State asked the Su- 
preme Court to reverse the District 
Court because the Supreme Court had 
otherwise decided in the Metropolitan 
Life case, the Court refused and said, 
“the question now before the Court 
was not raised or discussed” in the 
Metropolitan Life case. 


New York Life v. New Orleans, 216 
U. B., S17. 

And so the question now here pre- 
sented was not raised or discussed in 
the Penn Mutual case. It is a new ques- 
tion presented now for the first time. 
It is a construction of the statute which 
treats all dividends according to their 
true origin and character as described 
by the Court in the Mutual Benefit case 
and there clearly shown not to be in 
come of the Company. It gives mean- 
ing and effect to all the language of 
the statute, which if applied to annual 
dividend policies alone would have no 
practical meaning or effect beyond the 
necessary results of the Mutual Benefit 
case. It puts deferred dividend policies 
and annual dividend policies on an 
equal basis, and removes to. that 
extent discrimination between com- 
panies of the same kind and class, and 
between different groups of policyhold- 
ers within the same company. It is 
consistent with the Penn Mutual de- 
cision, because it relates only to over- 
payments of premiums annually made 
and ascertained as in the case of an- 
nual dividend policies, and credited 
within the taxable year;—not, as the 
Court said in the Penn Mutual case, 
“to some other premiums which may 
have been received many years earlier.” 
It has to do with the aggregate of these 
sums annually paid, annually ascer- 
tained and credited;—not, as in the 
Penn Mutual case, with sum paid to 
policyholders within the year composed 
of the amount of each policy’s propor- 
tionate share of all over-payments made 
in past years by the entire group of 
policies, with interest added _ there- 
to. It is a reasonable construction 
which tends te avoid injustice, absurd 
consequences, and oppressive discrimi- 
nation. Therefore, it is a right con- 
struction. 


(The End.) 


WILL NOT STOP 





President Burns Says Maryland Assur- 
ance Will Continue Writing 
Life Insurance Business 





Refuting rumors that the Maryland 
Assurance Corporation will re-insure its 
life insurance business after it has 
cleaned up the re-insurance of its acci- 
dent and health business, President F. 
Highlands Burns issues the following 
statement: 


“There is apparently a general rumor 
to the effect that this Corporation, af- 
ter it has cleaned up the re-insurance 
of its accident-health business with the 
Maryland Casualty Company, will re- 
insure its life business. 

“Such statements are absolutely with- 
out any foundation in fact. There is 
not even such a thought in the mind of 
any one connected with the Corpora- 
tion, including those who would be the 
ones to decide the question. 

“On and after August 1, 1920, the Cor- 
poration will continue as a life com- 
pany, and it is the hope of those con- 
nected with it that it will be a success- 
ful one and continue in the business so 
long as such insurance is underwritten.” 





POLICYHOLDERS MONTH 


On the sixteenth of July, 1860, The 
Guardian Life Insurance Company of 
America issued its first policy contract. 
To commemorate the sixtieth anniver 
sery of that event, July has been desig- 
nated as “Policyholders’ Month”. 


EQUITABLE PRODUCERS 


(Continued from page 1) 


the last club year. two men who have 
sold more than $2 000,000 of business 
diring the same period, and one man, 
Adolph Hollender, who again leads the 
entire agency body of the Society with 
a production of move than $5,000,000. 
It is the largest club in the history of 
the Society showing about a fifty per- 
cent increase, 

The Equitab’e L‘fe Assurance Society 
is noted for its women producers and 
there are a number of them with this 
party. They are out to plant the ban- 
ner of women salesmanship in the front 
row of earned selling ability. 


The writer learns that one of the in- 
teresting features of this sales congress 
will be the election of THE HONOR 
AGENT of the Society. This to be ac- 
complished through the election of the 
leading agent in each of the Societies’ 
general agencies by the general agent 
or Manager as the case might be, and 
the reasons for his or her selection to 
be set forth on a card, using the follow- 
ing as a guide: 

Length of Service. 

Amount of Paid 
Club Year. 

Paid Premiums. 

Number of Cases. 

Amount of Group Business and Num- 
ter of Groups. 

Number of A. & H. Policies. 

Regularity of Production—Was Busi- 
ness Produced in Each Month? 

Per Cent of Business Returned N. T. O. 
(Reckoned on number of c%ses, and 
counting as N. T. O. only those in- 
stances where no business was placed 
and excluding rated up, etc.) 

Number of declined cases. 

Renewal of business—unless in serv- 
ice first year. Percent of policies writ- 
ten in previous Club year that renewed 
in 2nd year. 

Per cent of business as reckoned by 
number of cases written on binder. 

Loyalty to the Agency and to the So- 
ciety. 

Readiness to accept suggestions. 

Any other pertinent factors. 

These cards will be turned in at one 
session of the sales congress and will in 
turn be handed to judges selected to 
pass on the merits of the respective 
claims and render a decision. 


Business During 








THE TRAVELERS 


INSURANCE ey INDEMNITY 
COMPANY COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


GROUP INSURANCE 


Forward looking employers carry Group Insurance. 
They find it accomplishes all the results claimed for it. 


In 1919 The Travelers wrote more Group insurance 
in the United States than any other company. 


Group, and the multiple forms of insurance pro- 
vided by The Travelers, afford agents and brokers great 
opportunities, 


Moral: Represent The Travelers. 


























THE MAN 4x» THE JOB 





The time which all employees have looked forward to, 
when the job would be hunting the man instead of the man 
hunting the job, has evidently come. If you can do anything 
in the way of producing material or moral values, the job is 
waiting for you—looking for you. Life insurance companies 
have heretofore been in the position of the employee who had 
lo hunt his job in order to get the opportunity to do the work 
he was able to do for the benefit of his employer and the com- 
munity at large. Now employers are looking for men and 
men who need life insurance are looking for a life company 
that will insure them. 


This advertisement is therefore printed here to notify the 
public that the New York Life Insurance Company, organized 
under the laws of the State of New York in 1845, is ready to 
do the job for those who need life insurance. The Company 
did the job for over TWO HUNDRED THOUSAND MEN 
AND WOMEN in 1919, but was obliged to turn away over 
FIFTEEN THOUSAND, not because the Company’s facilities 
were not ample, but because they applied too late—they were 
no longer insurable! They wanted protection to the amount 
of SIXTY MILLION DOLLARS, and the Company could not 


furnish a dollar. 


So the Company is printing this notice to the effect that it 
is ready to do the job for healthy men and women, on appli- 
cation. Its facilities are ample, its work has behind it the 
guarantee of seventy-five years of faithful service, a mutual 
organization with a membership of over a million insured 
persons, with ample reserves to meet every contingency. The 
Company has Branch Offices in the principal cities, and 
Agencies in nearly every county. You can easily find one and 
he will do the job—if you haven’t waited too long. 


New York Life Insurance Company 
346 & 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 
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Phoenix Mutual 
Cuts Dividends 


MUCH NEW BUSINESS 
President John M. Holcombe Expresses 
Belief That Future Returns 
Will Be Larger 


WRITING 





The Phoenix Mutual Life will reduce 
its dividends about 17 per cent using a 
modified scale that went into effect 
July 1. President John M. Holcombe 
gays that the war and influenza claims 
subjected the company to a severe test 
which it stood without impairing the 
security back of any policy. The large 
volume of new business now being writ- 
ten carries heavy initial expense, Ex- 
penses have increased owing to higher 
salaries and greater operating costs. 
Rents, taxes, printing and supplies have 
increased in price. The new dividend 
formula will contain the same interest 
factor. 

President Holcombe also said that it 
is the belief of the management that 
the increase of premium income de- 
rived from the large volume and the 
high quality of business now being 
written can build up the mortality and 
investment fluctuation funds in a short 
time and can reasonably be expected to 
result in a material increase in future 
dividends. 

The following dividend schedule has 
been announced: 

Annual Premium Life 


Ages First Fifth Tenth 
DE tccontawed $3.48 $4.06 $4.89 
_ eee epee ",. 8.92 4.63 5.23 
Be phases caus 4.41 4.94 5.74 
Mt siwapatses 4.70 5.40 6.42 
ener 5.16 6.05 7.88 
Peers os eae 7.61 9.78 

20-Premium Life 

Ages First Fifth Tenth 
OP sac bttdaen $3.36 $4.50 $6.16 . 
arr 3.80 5.07 6.55 
aera ree 4,29 5.39 7.08 
kG /nGS- keeles 4.59 5.86 7.76 
MU ui viciaie a ean 5.07 6.50 9.12 
OU cule dashes . 6.87 7.96 10.82 

20-Year Endowment 

Ages First Fifth Tenth 
ae $3.15 $5.30 $8.45 
he coceratiemen 3.61 5.77 8.64 
EAE err 4.13 6.01 8.93 
ares 4.47 6.39 9.34 
Pe 4.97 6.91 10.31 
50 - 6.81 8.25 11.65 


YEAR’S WEALTH COVERED 

(Continued from page 3) 
or manufacturing enterprise is security 
against loss in case of fire or disaster— 
but only in recent years has it been 
recognized that loss of braing through 
death may mean disaster. The prin- 
ciples here enumerated are well ground- 
ed and fixed in the business lift of to- 
day. , 

Those who loan money, whether 
banks, trust companies or individuals, 
demand security, and the question of 
particular interest is the relative im- 
portance of material values when com- 
pared with human lives. It is my con- 
tention that material is of no value ex- 
cepting as it comes through the medium 
of transformation resulting from the 
workings of the human mind, and the 
application of skillful, patient and per- 
severing effort. And this fact is be- 
coming more and more _ recognized 
where large investments exist. 

Human Life 

Recently there was sold in the state 
of bowa a pig for $40,000. Cows have 
been sold for $50,000 to $75,000; horses 
for $100,000; dogs for $10,000; chickens 
for $5,000. What shall we say, then, of 
the value of a human life, judged from 
the standpoint of its possibilities? What 
have such lives as Rockefeller, Car- 
negie, Edison, Marconi, Wright 
Brothers, Hill, Ford, Schwab, and hun- 
dreds of others which could be men- 
tioned, amounted to in the industrial 
world, or in industrial and material de- 
velopment? A similar list could be 
quoted of lives of those who have 
wrought marvelously in the world of 


science, medicine, literature, art, eco- 
nomics and social uplift. Take, for il- 
lustration, a single instance in the med- 
ical world, or in the development of 
surgery. What built the wonderful 
plant at Rochester, Minn., and made it 
a Mecca for the sick and maimed of all 
people? Was it not the devotion of the 
Mayo Brothers to their profession, and 
drawing to that point of isolation some 
of the finest surgical brains recorded in 
history? . Who shall estimate the value 
of the combined brains of this single 
plant? And if there is value of great 
magnitude, is it not worth while, and in 
fact, the part of wisdom from an eco- 
nomic viewpoint, to protect that value 
through life insurance? 
What Produces Wealth? 

Have you ever stopped to consider 
what an undeveloped world would have 
been? Or, to put it on another basis, 
have you ever thought of the honor con- 
ferred upon humankind in being per- 
mitted to recreate the world to the re- 
markable degree of advancement which 
has been attained within the memory of 
living individuals at the present time? 
Let us take three channels of progress, 
viz.: 

1. POWER. We first had labor, the 
tilling of the soil by hand process; then 
rulership, horse, steam, water and elec: 
tricity. You are well aware of what is 
involved in that process of developed 
power, and the numberless items of 
machinery which have been and are 
now being operated under the advanced 
system of power evolution. 

2. TRAVEL. Originally, it was walk- 
ing wearily over the sandy desert, 
mountain or plain; then the aid of the 
camel, 6xen, horse or the horsecar, the 
sailboat, railroad train, ocean liner, 
electric cars and trains, automobiles; 
and now we have the aeroplane. Now 
people are beginning to talk about the 
pneumatic tube system as a medium of 
quick transportation. The development 
in modes of travel has involved the 
tunneling of mountains, crossing the 
beds of rivers by passing through tubes, 
and spanning great bodies of water with 
bridges and trestle work, and last of 
all, mastery of the air, or the law of 
gravitation. 


3. COMMUNICATION. We had the 
foot courier, the beating of drums from 
hilltop to hilltop, the telegraph system, 
telephone, wireless telegraphy, and now 
the wireless telephone. 

Verily, the world was an unfinished 
product. Mankind has been the cruc- 
ible or transformer for turning it into a 
finished product. Where, then, would 
you place your finger if asked to point 
to the real value in the world as it 
stands today? 

Suppose we could put our hands on 
the men and women who have been the 
cardinal factors in the great process of 
invention or development, and suppose 
before they had time to do that work 
their lives had been snuffed out, would 
you attempt to place the loss in the 
aggregate to the world? And it seems 
to me that if we could designate that 
loss, we would get some conception of 
the insurable value of those lives. 

A development in life insurance with- 
in the last two years has pointed to a 
need for life insurance on an immense- 
ly larger scale, and previously over- 
looked, viz.: a provision for the pay- 
ment of inheritance taxes. Here are 
three items which will illustrate this 
point: 

Under the Federal inheritance tax 
laws, the $14,000,000 estate of Mrs. Hen- 
ry W. Oliver, who died recently, will 
pey an inheritance tax of $2,900,000. 
An estate of this size shows an approxi- 
mate shrinkage of 20 per cent in meet- 
ing the Federal estate tax alone, ex- 
clusive of costs of administration. 

A life insurance company recently 
loaned the heirs of F. W. Woolworth 
$3,000,000, with the Woolworth Building 
of New York pledged as security, the 
purpose of the loan being to assist the 
Woolworth estate to meet a federal and 
state inheritance tax of $8,000,000 levied 
upon it. 

The Miller estate in California was 
confronted with the proposition of pay- 


ing a $6,000,000 inheritance tax, and 
for a time it was feared that the govern- 
ment and the state of California would 
seize $12,000,000 worth of property to 
dispose of same and satisfy the tax. 

Here are definite values to be pro- 
tected in case of death, and these con- 
tingencies must be taken care of by 
cash. 

Must Have Vision 

In trying to comprehend the possibil- 
ities of the life insurance business, 
which, of course, deals with its limita- 
tions, the scope depends upon the 
breadth and depth of vision of the in- 
dividual. Some men may see $100,000 
as a yearly limit for personal produc- 
tion, while at the same time one man 
can produce $35,000,000 personal busi- 
ness during a single year, and in a sin- 
gle month of this year produced $10,- 
000,000 personal business, and in a sin- 
gle day, $1,000,000 of business in ten 
applications. 

In an address delivered at Washing- 
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INSURANCE’ CO. 
(Purely Mutual) 
256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


WILLIAM A. MARSHALL 
President 





The 60th Annual statement 
shows admitted assets of 
$37,780,735 and the Insur- 
ance in Force $185,755,819,— 
a gain for the year 1919 of 
over $27,000,000. The Insur- 
ance effected during the year 
was over $40,000,000, or 63% 
more than in the previous 
year. The amount paid to 
policyholders during the year 
was over $4,388,000. 





For Agency apply to 


GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
Supt. of Agents. 


256 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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STRONG HELPING 
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in a rich and prosperous 
district, are available to a 
life insurance salesman, 
who is a salesman, as a 
representative of a strong 
mutual company— 


One of America’s Greatest 


Write XYZ Care of this paper 



































Build Your Own Business 


under our direct general agency contract 


Our Policies provide for : 
Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 

See the new low Rates 

JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres’t 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Organized 1850 
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ILLINOIS 
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WANTS GOOD MEN 
AND 
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THE BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
Incorporated 1851 


W. D. WYMAN, President 
A purely mutual Company, issuing all desirable forms of life insurance. 
ATTRACTIVE LITERATURE 
Ambitious, Productive and Trustworth 
by corresponding with 
W. 8. WELD, Superintendent of Agencies 


Life Agents may be benefitted 
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ton, D. C., May 12 of this year, by Hon- 
orable Joe B. Hedges, General Counsel 
of the Association of Life Insurance 
Fresidents, he said that life insurance 
produced in 1917 in this country was 
$4,890,000,000; 1918, $5,138,000,000; 1919, 
$8 600,000,000. Mr. Hedges stated that 
he corresponded with companies which 
wrote 83 per cent of the business of 
1919, to ascertain what their writings 
were for the first four months of 1920. 
He found the writings to be $3,073,- 
000 000, as compared with $2,226,000,000. 
for the same period of last year. This 
would indicate that the companies re- 
ferred to were writing at the rate of 
$11,000,000,000 for this year. 

Mr. Hedges also stated that without 
adding this year’s increase as indicated 
in the figures enumerated, the amount 
of insurance protection on lives of 
Americans at the beginning of this year 
was $35,500,000,000. 

As to the stability of this business, 
it has been said that the assets of life 
insurance companies would purchase 
every national bank and trust company 
in the United States, pay off the na- 
tional debt of the United States prior 
to its entrance into the European war, 
and still leave a balance in the shape 
of surplus of $750,000,000. 

Figures Dazzling 

‘The population of the United States 
today is in excess of 110,000,000. An 
average value of $5000 per life would 
be low, and on this basis, it would re- 
quire $550,000,000,000 of life insurance 
to give reasonable protection to the 
American people, or over fifteen times 
more than the total legal reserve life 
insurance in force at the present time. 
In addition to these figures, we have a 
new generation to insure every fifteen 
years, without considering increased 
population from other lands. 

Where a life insurance policy former- 
ly protected the wife, it now protects 
«bhildren, business associates, business 
or corporation; protects insurance 
through monthly income policies; pro- 
tects groups of employes; protects es- 


tates by providing inheritance tax; pro- 
tects a man’s individual banking credit; 
provides funds to liquidate bonded in- 
debtedness of corporations and firms 
and individual financial obligations. 

Another means of comparison may be 
given to show the possibilities for 
growth in the life insurance business. 
Edward Kasahara, of San Francisco, 
has compiled the aggregates of what 
were recently the six great nationalities 
of the world, and applied the per capita 
test to them. United States, life insur- 
ance in force, $31,155,603,975; per cap 
ita, $307; Great Britain, in force, $5,- 
870,212,000; per capita, $125; Germany, 
in force, $2,350,000,000; per capita, $34; 
France, in force, $762,300,000; per cap- 
ita, $19; Japan, in force, $270,000,000; 
per capita, $5; Russia, in force, $400,- 
000,000; per capita, $2—a manifestly 
inadequate amount of life insurance per 
capita, 

One Year Covered 

The wealth of the United States is 
estimated at $220,000,000,000. The an- 
nual income is over $40,000,000,000, and 
if you take $35,000,000,000 of life insur- 
ance, you will see that this is less than 
one year’s income, and for this protec- 
tion, the American public pays approxi- 
mately 2 per cent of its income. Where 
could a good proportion of the other 
98 per cent of income be invested 
more satisfactorily than increasing the 
amount of life insurance carried? 

What would capital do without 
brains? Billions in a vault unused 
would be of no value excepting to point 
to as a monument, or something to daz- 
zle the eye. Men and women of intel- 
lect, energy, enterprise, determination, 
are the real assets of corporate, busi- 
ness, economic or social life. Capital 
may start an enterprise, but brains are 
essential to keep that enterprise going. 
Life insurance is the stabilizer of the 
individual, the community, the state, 
the nation. Life insurance keeps capi- 
tal active, and that is one of the rea- 
sons why it is so tremendously success- 
ful, and increasingly attractive. 
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State Mutual Life 
Assurance Company 
of WORCESTER, MASS. 


Commenced Business June 1, 1845 





Incorporated 1844 


1920 


IS THE 75th ANNIVERSARY OF OUR 
COMMENCEMENT IN BUSINESS 


From the beginning the first consideration has been to 
furnish absolute protection to policyholders and beneficiaries. 


This practice has resulted in satisfied policyholders — the 
first essential to the agents’ success. 


B. H. WRIGHT, President D. W. CARTER, Secretary 
STEPHEN IRELAND, 
Superintendent of Agencies 
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More Than One Million Policies Now In Force 


Only four other life insurance companies in America have more policy contracts 
in force than this Company. A study of the following growth in ten years is invited: 


Jan. 1, 1910 Jan. 1, 1915 Jan. 1, 1920 
PI, Ses naadnanhidbbsedeusstipnitenieesseand $4,867 379 763,566 $18,682,446 
sf -<. eR rere 342,972 551,969 1,058 956 
NEN, GE i ibnsdckiexctasdsencesousdech 44,780,907 79,619,435 191,495,761 


Attractive opportunities open to agents in Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, West Virginia, 
Western Pennsylvania, Michigan, Illinois, Missouri, and New York City. 


THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN LIFE INS. CO. 


W. J. WILLIAMS, President CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Organized February 23, 1888 
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MARYLAND 


| CASUALTY 
COMPANY 





Casualty Insurance 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


MARYLAND 
ASSURANCE 
CORPORATION 








Life Insurance 
Accident-Health Insurance 


COMPANIES OF CONFIDENCE 


THAT 


AID THEIR AGENTS 


AND 


PLEASE THEIR POLICYHOLDERS 


BALTIMORE 





F. HIGHLANDS BURNS, President 


MARYLAND 
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lished every Friday by The Eastern 
Underwriter Company, a New York cor- 
poration, office and place of business 
105 William Street, New York. City. 
Clarence Axman, President and Editor; 
W. L. Hadley, Secretary and Business 
Manager; W. E. 
Editor. The address of the officers is 
the office of this newspaper. Telephone 
2407 John. 


Schram, Associate 


Subscription Price $3.00 a year. Single 
copies, 25 cents. 


Entered as second-class matter April 


5, 1907, at the Post Office of New York, 
N. Y., under the act of Congress of 


March 3, 1879. 


UNITED INTEREST GOOD SIGN 


Meetings of insurance agents have 


changed mightily in the last few years. 
With the annual gathering of the Na 
tional Association still far ahead in 
point of time, there are now over one 
hotel made in 
The meeting is not to be 
i October, 


thousand reservations 
Des Moines. 
until well along’ in three 
months from now, yet at this very mo 
ment when so many are away on holi 
days, or extra busy because somebody 
else is away, agents and executives are 
not overlooking the Des Moines meet- 
doubt that 
The res 
National 


enlarg 


ing, nor entertaining any 
they shall be able to attend, 
made, If the 
meetings keep on 


ervations are 
Association 
ing it won't be possible to hold con 
ventions in any 
where hotel accommodations are am 
ple, The these 
meetings and solidifying the ranks of 


but the bigger cities 


work of popularizing 
insurance agents has taken a deal of 
hard and intelligent work. To double 
and treble the attendance at 
meetings is no easy task. 
This year insurance is injected into 
the national political campaign through 
the candidacy of Ohio men, and _ par- 
ticularly the Democratic 
nominee, Governor James M. Cox, who 
keeping stock 


national 


presidential 


has been so active in 
casualty companies out of Ohio through 
establishing a state insurance monop 
oly. Just how dangerous Cox, as presi- 
dent, might be to the insurance inter- 
ests of the country cannot now be 
known; it is merely a guess. Possibly 
the Ohio agents would rather have him 
in Washington than Columbus. In 
Washington he might not wish to ride 
the same hobby he does in Ohio. At 
any rate Governor Cox is not yet as- 
sured of the presidency. If he should 
be elected, a contingency many insur- 
ance men of various political complica- 
tions regard as remote, there is the 
possibility that insurance and insurance 
agents may experience new thrills em- 
anating from the White House. There- 
fore, it is well that in these sweltering 
vacation days there is manifest this sin- 
cere interest among the agents of the 
country in their future and that of the 
National Association, which has as its 


objects the improvement and preserva- 
tion of their business. As concerns the 
Association itself, it has so far taken 
no part in connecting Governor Cox’s 
insurance activities in Ohio with what 
effect his election might have upon the 
business as a whole, 


J. Eugene Lachance, of Quebec, has 
represented the Equitable Life of New 
York for more than twenty years, dur- 
ing which he has made a fine record. 
His personal production and the other 
business coming from his agency has 
been uniformly of fine quality. Many 
years ago Mr. Lachance qualified as a 
pilot on the lower St. Lawrence River. 
There he developed e wide circle of 
friends. Mr. Lachance has associated 
with him his son, Leonard Lachance, 
and his brother, J. Edmond Lachance, 
both of whom have given the Equitable 
a fine business from their territory. 

* * * 


Gera'd A. Eubank, who has become 
manager of the Canada Life for Mich- 
ivan, served actively in the war. 
his discharge from the Navy, he at once 
engaged with the Massachusetts Mutual 
Life. During his brief connection with 
that Company, he won a warm place in 
the hearts of his associates in the home 
office. He made equally good in the 
field where there are many who sin- 
cerely regret seeing him leave the Com- 
pany. According to the Massachusetts 
Mutual, he is a ‘dyed in the wool’ field 
man, 

oe a 


T. J. McKinsey, Oklahoma City, has 
joined the Backenstoce Agency of the 
Missouri State Life, where he will act 
as agency supervisor. He is a good ag- 
ency man and personal writer, During 
1915 he made his entry into the $100,000 
club and since that time has kept right 
up in the front rank of Missouri State 
Life writers. The Backenstoce Agency 
is headed for a_ distinctly greater 
achievement, As president of the $100,- 
000 club, Mr. Backenstoce has demon- 
strated marked ability as a leader in 
personal production. With a man like 
Mr. McKinsey as a partner, there can 
be no doubt that Oklahoma City will 
become even more prominent in the 
records of the Missouri State Life. 

oe ae a 


A. D. Hutton was the first represen- 
tative of the Massachusetts Mutual to 
join the Ohio Valley Agency. He came 
from Du Bois, Pa., and settled in Clarks- 
burg to handle a block of counties in 
that section. That is a considerable 
time ago and Mr. Hutton has been 
steadily building up a personal business 
Which is a credit to him and his Comr 
pany. He enjoys the distinction of be 
ing one of the thirty-two representa- 
tives to make the Company’s monthly 
bulletin each month for 1919. He also 
had a 100 per cent record for June 1918 
to June 1919. To him is largely due the 
pronounced success of the Ohio Valley 
Agency. 

* * * 


Wi.liam H. Frank has had wide ex- 
perience in fire insurance in the New 
York Metropolitan district. He has 
just been made assistant secretary in 
charge of that field for the National 
Liberty. Mr. Frank entered the home 
oflice of the Company in 1912 and 
shortly after that time was made special 
agent in suburban territory. Later he 
was sent to Connecticut. In 1916 he 
was made manager of the Brooklyn 
branch, which position he has held un- 
til now. His handling of the company’s 
affairs there has rapidly brought it to 
the front among all those writing busi 
ness in that borough, 

* + * 


John J. Barry, who will manage the 
surety department for the Union In- 
demnity in Brooklyn and Long Island, 
has been in the insurance business a 
long time and has many friends who 
wish him well in his new place, For 
eight years he was assistant manager 
and attorney for the American Surety 
in Brooklyn. He gave up that position 
to practice law. He is welcome back in 
the insurance business, 


After 








THE HUMAN SIDE OF INSURANCE 














PM. CASADY 
1867 — 1872 





HOYT SHERMAN 





JC. CUMMINS 
19/2 — 19719 





THE PRESIDENTS 


OF THE 
EQUITABLE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
OF IOWA- 






FM. HUBBELL 
~ 1907 
FOUNDER OF COMPANY 
PRESENT 
BOARD OF DIRE 


1674 — 18688 1888 





B.F ALLEN 
1872 — 1874 





CYRUS KIRK 
1907 ~ 1912 


CHAIRMAN 
TORS 





FC. HUBBELL 
1919 = 








The group reproduced above by courtesy of the Equitable 
Life of Iowa, are the chief executives of that company from 


its inception up to the present time. 


How well they, with 


their associates, have acquitted themselves in serving the 
sentence of duty reposed in them, is best noted in the 
present condition of the company. 


W. J. Howell, of the Toledo Agency 
of the Mutual Life, New York, always 
makes good as a speaker and _ story 
teller at company conventions. His 
stories are of the kind that carry con- 
viction. There is a lot of truth in them. 
He is a former minister of the Gospel. 
He considers that he is still ministering 
to the needs of men just as much as 
when he talked from the pulpit. It is 
but natural that moral and _ spiritual 
values, and the relation of life insurance 
to them, should have been his theme at 
the recent meeting of the Southern and 
Eastern divisions. His address was 
well received. 

* * «* 


Bayard Bigelow, of Oneonta, N. Y., 
has been appointed state agent of the 
City of New York for New York State. 
Mr. Bigelow has been for some time 
special agent for the City of New York 
in the Eastern New York field. Speak- 
ing of Mr. Bigelow’s appointment the 
Oneonta, N. Y. “News”, says: 

“As a reward for hard work and the 
result of long technical training in all 
branches of the insurance work, from 
cffice boy to that of a home office execu- 
tive, Bayard Bigelow of this city, who 
has for some time past represented the 
City of New York Insurance company 
of New York as special representative 
covering the Eastern field, has received 
a greatly coveted appointment for the 
Same company, namely that of state 
agent, which gives to Mr. Bigelow man- 
agement of that company’s large affairs 
throughout the state. 

“Not only is this the source of much 
Satisfaction to Mr. Bigelow’s numerous 


friends throughout the state, but it like- 
wise gives to Oneonta the distinction 
of having for the first time located with- 
in her bounds a company executive of 
the standing which Mr. Bigelow enjoys 
in the underwriting field. Besides be- 
ing an exceptionally well equipped in- 
surance man, he is likewise a fire pre- 
vention engineer of no mean repute and 
is considered one of the authorities 
upon engineering problems as regards 
municipal fire protection. He has also 
written extensively upon the subject 
both for the popular as well as the 
technical magazines.” 
* * * 
F. C. Haselton, who has become gen- 
eral adjuster for the Phoenix of Hart- 
ford, came to that Company from Chi- 
cago. He made a fine record there as 
state agent of the Northern Assurance 
and also as general adjuster in the 
western department of that Company. 
He also served well as adjuster in the 
general agency of Moore, Case, Lyman 
& Hubbard. 
* ¢ «# 


Schlowsky, Bauman & Smith, New 
York, have taken first place among life 
insurance producers for the Maryland 
Assurance, For the month ended 
June 16, this agency produced twenty- 
three applications for $89,000 of new 
business, 

. . 

R. B. Schlater, district agent of the 
Lamar Life, Jackson, Miss., is going at 
the rate of $1,000,000 a year. 





Grain and farm tractor rates have 
been reduced in Oklahoma. 
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Fire Insurance Department 








“Old Association” 
Meets at Saranac Inn 


RAIN INTERRUPTS SPORT EVENTS 








Thos. E. Gallagher Speaks; W. C. Roach 
Elected President; Many Ladies 
Present 





While it rained like fury and the 
earth and the lakes of the surrounding 
country were being overstocked with 
the output of great clouds traveling 
swiftly under the blue canopy of the 
heavens, the members of the New York 
State Association of Supervising and 
Adjusting Fire Insurance Agents and 
their guests met in the forty-eighth 
annual meeting of that association at 
Saranac Inn, N. Y. last week. There 
was nothing of an unusual nature about 
this meeting. The spirit and fellowship 
which has attended the sessions of the 
“Old Association’s” gatherings for these 
many years was there. 

Looking in through the window from 
the outside one is reminded that time 
surely passes along. There is old man 
Peck, and Carothers, and Buell, and 
Smith, and Gallagher, and Curtis, vet- 
erans of the Association, all with dis- 
tinguished records of service in the 
business, not one whit less popular with 
the boys than they were twenty-five 
years ago; then there are the coming 
veterans, Clark, and Roach, and Perry, 
and Folsom, and Wood, and Donald, and 
Visscher, and Crittenden, and Somer- 
ville, who were youngsters in the busi- 
ness when the writer attended his first 
Association meeting at the “Frontenac” 
of fond memories; then look at the 
Association as it is today with the ac- 
cretions to its ranks of the last five 
years, except for the landmarks indi- 
cated above one would scarcely recog- 
nize it as the same body. 

Always an interesting part of these 
meetings is the attendance of ladies, 
the wives and sweethearts of the mem- 
bers. Last week there was an unusual 
number present, and their presence 
added no little to the enjoyment of the 
occasion. Mrs. Clark and Mrs. Crit- 
tenden entertained the members with 
recitations and singing, as has been 
their wont for many years. 

Thomas E. Gallagher, manager at 
Chicago for the Aetna, was the speaker 
at the meeting. “Casey,” as he is popu- 
larly known among the members of the 
Association, reminisced on matters per- 
sonal and in connection with the Asso- 
ciation when he was in the New York 
state field. 

J. V. Barry, assistant secretary of 
the Metropolitan Life, gave evidence 


Oklahoma State Hail 
Fund Proving Fizzle 


ONLY ONE POLICY IN FORCE 








Commissioner Welch Says Policyholder 
Couldn’t Collect; Agents Won’t 
Sell Proposition 





Oklahoma’s state hail fund experi- 
ment seems to have been a complete 
fiasco so far, and the experience there 
is not of a sort to furnish much argu- 
ment for the advocates of state insur- 
ance in other states. So far only one 
policy has been issued under the hail 
fund law enacted by the 1919 legisla- 
ture and Commissioner A. L. Welch 
says frankly that one_ policyholder 
would not be able to collect a cent if 
he should have a total loss to his crop. 

The three reasons assigned by Com- 
missioner Welch for the failure of the 
state fund plan are that there are no 
solicitors, no immediate payments are 
made in case of loss, and the amount 
of the payment in case of loss is un- 
certain. Under the law county clerks 
are authorized to employ agents, but 
the compensation provided is so small 
that no one will bother with it. Ona 
policy for which the commission would 
be approximately $3 from the stock 
companies, the agent would get but 
20 cents from the state. Payments are 
to be made in November, after the hail 
season is over, and only to the amount 
of premiums received after deducting 
expenses of administration. If the 
amount on hand is insufficient to pay 
losses, the funds available would be 
pro rated among the policyholders who 
have had losses. 





ROMA AUTO AGENT 
The Union of Canton has appointed 
Philip A. Roma. 152 Broadway, agent 
for the automobile department. Mr. 
Roma also has an office in Corona, Long 
Island, at 6 Penrod Street. 


of his pleasure at being present through 
a good line of stories and verse. 

The bill of fare of sports was rudely 
interrupted by rain. J. Pluvius ruled 
tennis, baseball, and golf out of order, 
much to the dissatisfaction of those 
rresent. It was suggested that a “Rain 
Policy” be secured to cover the catas- 
trophe hazard when next year’s pro- 
gram is arranged. 

The new officers elected are Presi- 
dent W. C. Roach, Aetna; Vice-Presi- 
dent J. W. Wood, New Hampshire, and 
Secretary and Treasurer J. A. Jordan, 
Continental. The executive committee 
is as follows: Alex. J. Bates, chairman; 
H. S. Visscher, W. R. Somerville, F. M. 
Crittenden, W. H. Taylor, A. T. Lovett 
and Louis C. Breed. 
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MARINE AND FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, Limited 








UNITED STATES FIRE BRANCH 
J. A. KELSEY, General Agent 


80 MAIDEN LANE, 





NEW YORK 








THE AUTOMOBILE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President 


CASH CAPITAL 
$2,000,000 
ASSETS 
$11,022,207.23 
LIABILITIES, EXCEPT CAPITAL 
$6,966,656.56 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 


$4,055,550.67 


FIRE AND ALLIED LINES 


Fire, Tornado, Rents, Profits, Lightning, Explosion, Commissions, Lease- 
hold, Riot and Civil Commotion, Sprinkler Leakage, Use and Occupancy, 
Automobiles, Aircraft, Floaters. 

OCEAN AND INLAND MARINE LINES 
Hulls, Cargoes, Merchandise, Specie, Builders’ Risks, War Risks, Regis- 
tered Mail, Transportation, Motor Truck Contents, Salesmen’s Samples, 
Personal Effects Floaters, Parcel Post, Tourists’ Baggage. 
Affiliated with 


JZETNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
ETNA CASUALTY & SURETY CO. 
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[surance (0. 


oF NEW HAVEN. CONNECTICUT. 
RIOT and CIVIL COMMOTION—EXPLOSION 
SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 


AUTOMOBILE 
FIRE—THEFT—COLLISION—PROPERTY DAMAGE 














LEWIS & GENDAR, INC. 


NEW YORK CITY AGENTS 


Commonwealth Insurance Co. of New York 


New Jersey Insurance Co. of Newark 
ONE LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Telephones: John 63-64-65 
BROOKLYN AND SUBURBAN AGENCY 


Northern Assce. Co., Ltd., of Eng. Firemen’s Ins. Co. of New Jersey 
Commonwealth Ins. Co. of N. Y. Globe & Rutgers Insurance Cc 
United British Ins. Co., L*d. of London 
New Jersey Ins. Co. of New Jersey 


Detroit F. & M. Ins. Co. of Mich. 
Employers’ Lia. Assce. Corp. of London 


Special Facilities for Handling Out of Town Business 


145 Montague Street, Brooklyn—New York 
Telephones: Main 6870-6371-6372 
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O. A. Cary, of Corning, 
93 Years Old, Dies 


OLDEST ACTIVE AGENT THERE 





Founded Agency in 1885 and Until 
the End Took a Personal Interest 
in the Business 





The oldest active business man of 
Corning, N. Y. passed away last week. 
He was an insurance agent—Oliver A. 
Cary, of the O. A. Cary & Son insurance 
agency of that city, and had lived 
through 93 years at the time of his 
death. Referring to his death the 
“Evening Leader” of Corning says: 

“With the passing of Oliver A. Cary 
of 135 Walnut Street, Corning has lost 
its oldest active business man, who, 
during his 48 years of residence in this 
city, had won increasing respect for his 
integrity of character and admiration 
for the naturally robust constitution 
which enabled him to keep full posses- 
sion of his faculties and to transact 
business until the end. Mr, Cary was 
seemingly so well on his last birthday 
celebrated June 3, 1920, that his family 
and friends had hoped he would live 
to pass many more mile stones, but last 
Friday he began to fail rapidly, and, 
having been confined to his bed since 
that time, he passed away at 2:05 o’- 
clock this morning. 

“Mr. Cary was born at Beekman, N. 
Y., June 3, 1827. He came to Corning 
48 years ago and opened a clothing 
store in the present location of the 
Corning Trust Company. This store he 
maintained for several years. He later 
started a creamery business in the rear 
of his home. But it was as an insur- 
ance man that he has been best known. 
In 1885 he founded the insurance busi- 
ness in which he was engaged at the 
time of his death, in partnership with 
his son, L. Randolph Cary, under the 
firm name of O. A. Cary & Son. 

“Mr. Cary was a member of the Ma- 
sonic Lodge of Binghamton. He had 


been ‘for many years an active member 
of the Masonic Ashlar Club of Corning. 
He was a faithful member of Christ 
Episcopal Church of this city, where 
he attended services regularly until the 
infirmities of his age prevented. Mr. 
Cary was an omnivorous reader, a logi- 
cal thinker and a man in whose com- 
pany it was a delight to spend one’s 
time. He had never soured on life, His 
passing even at the ripe age he had 
attained will be mourned by a legion 
of friends.” 





CEASES WRITING FIRE 

The United British, of London, which 
recently discontinued writing marine 
risks in this country, has also ceased 
its fire business, according to announce- 
ments sent to agents throughout the 
country. F. L. Brokaw, treasurer of the 
New Jersey Fire, and assistant-treas- 
urer of C. P. Stewart & Co., will have 
charge of the liquidation of the fire 
account, while Mr. Stewart, who was 
the marine manager for the United 
States, will handle the cargo and hull 
obligations. Leonard H. Brading, man- 
aging underwriter for the United Brit- 
ish, who came to New York to super- 
vise the closing of the company’s ac- 
counts, will return to England next 
week. 

NEW ALMANAC ISSUED 

The Insurance Almanac & Encyclo- 
pedia for 1920 hag just been issued by 
The Weekly Underwriter, 80 Maiden 
Lane. The book is more complete than 
ever and contains among many other 
things information concerning the in- 
surance business in detail, officers and 
managers of all classes of companies, 
insurance department officials, associa- 
tions of underwriters, statutory require- 
ments, summary of workmen’s compen- 
sation laws, new companies, legislative 
sessions, definitions, general informa- 
tion concerning United States govern- 
ment officials, governors of states, 
population tables, directory of agents, 
who’s who in insurance, statistics, etc. 














A Seasonable Suggestion 
TOURIST BAGGAGE INSURANCE 


We believe in having things in season, but Tourist in- 
surance, with its broad coverage is something that you 
should recommend to your clients to carry by the year. 


SPRINGFIELD 


Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 














1868 


TOTAL ASSETS ~ - 
TOTAL LIABILITIES’ - 
NET SURPLUS - ~ 


O. J. PRIOR, President 








INCORPORATED 1868 


Che Standard Fire Insurance Co. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
TRENTON, N. J. 


1920 


$1,448,852.62 
847,154.95 
601,697.67 


W. M. CROZER, Secretary 

















GRAIN DEALERS ASSESS 

J. W. McCord, secretary of the Ohio 
Grain Dealers’ Mutual Fire, has sent 
notices of assessment No. 1 for 1920, 
30 per cent of the basic rate. He also 
reported to members one current loss 
for the half-year, $20.72, and final ad- 
justment of the Havens Elevator & Sup- 
ply company at Havens, O., for $99.44, 
which has been hanging fire since Oct. 
23, 1917. This total of $119.16 is one 
cf the smallest in the history of the 


association, which Mr. McCord says is 
in strong position. 





INSURANCE MEN START FIRES 

Carelessness in not guarding against 
fires, shown by employes of a fire in- 
surance agency, occupying the upper 
floors at Fifth and Walnut streets, 
Philadelphia, by habitually dropping 
lighted cigarette butts on an awning, 
indicates that fire prevention education 
is needed in underwriting circles. 
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COLUMBIA 


Depend Upon It— 


To support you in your Automobile business, and 
you will agree that there is no better, safer or more 
salisfactory way to take care of this important line 
than in the specialized automobile department of the 
Columbia and its associated company, the Union 
Marine. 
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The Union Marine Insurance Co. 
Liverpool 


CARROLL E. ROBB, Manager, 
Automobile Department 


The Columbia Insurance Co. 
New Jersey 
27 WILLIAM ST., New York City 
F. H. CAUTY, Manager 
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SNAPPED AT “OLD ASSOCIATION” SARANAC INN MEETING 











J. T. Ryan 


T. E. Gallagher Extols 
Work of Fire Agents 


REVIEWS CHANGE 





IN DUTIES 





Conservation Work and Other Acts of 
Service to Public Replace Rate- 
making and Adjusting 





Thomas E. Gallagher, general agent 
in Chicago for the Aetna, and one of 
the most popular members of the New 
York State Association of Supervising 
and Adjusting Fire Insurance Agents, 
was the principal speaker at the 
forty-eighth annual meeting of that or- 
ganization at Saranac Inn, New York, 
last week. Mr. Gallagher has attended 
many of these meetings since he first 
was a field man and his talks to the 
members have been received always 
with enthusiasm. In his address to the 
association last week he said: 

“It gives me an opportunity to again 
meet those of the old guard who still 
remain and to form the acquaintance 
of the younger men, who have devel- 
oped and grown during the 23 years that 
have passed since my retirement from 
field work in this great state. 

“At the same time a feeling of sad- 
ness comes over me, as I look at this 


J. W. Wood 
Vice President 


W. C. Roach T. E. 


fine gathering of able men (and beauti- 
ful women) and note the absence of the 
smiling faces of Geo. Wyatt, Al Howes, 
Louis Morgan, Frank Tyler, Charley 
Dubois, John Kendig, Will Holman, 
John McCurdy, Jud Nichols and many 
others who have “fought the good fight” 
and are now happy in the world beyond, 
that place of everlasting bliss where 
insurance policies are unknown. 

“Another thought comes to me of the 
fact that I shall very soon strike the 
age of 72, that I have already passed 
the scriptural limit of three score and 
ten, that I am now living on borrowed 
time and that this may be my last op- 
portunity to attend one of these meet- 
ings. When I do pass on, I feel sure 
I shall find those of the old guard who 
have preceded me, waiting there with 
outstretched arms to welcome me, 

“But Mr. President, in looking over 
the copies of the proceedings of your 
meetings, I find that I was with you at 
the Frontenac Thousand Islands on 
July 9, 1901—that I had with me at that 
meeting my two oldest daughters, one 
having just been married and the com- 
pliments you showered upon them for 
the music they furnished is now very 
pleasing reading to ‘the old man’. An- 
other copy of your proceedings, that of 
July 10, 1906, shows that I attended this 
meeting, also at the Frontenac and that 
at each of these meetings I delivered 
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Speaker Roger Wight 


talks that you have honored by calling 
addresses. 
Still a Great Producer 

“At the meeting of 1906 I said some- 
thing about a new enterprise that I had 
recently engaged in and that was the 
raising of grandchildren. I am pleased 
to report that the business has devel- 
oped greatly and has become highly 
successful. Then I reported having 
four (4), but a recent inventory shows 
that there are now fourteen, seven boys 
and seven girls and I think I can safely 
claim to be the best producer in that 
respect that the Association hag ever 
had. 

It is extremely difficult for me to 
stand before you without my thoughts 
reverting to the past and I am reminded 
of the time that I first met that battle 
scarred veteran, Jim Carothers. It 
happened in the Girard Hotel, Phila- 
delphia and was on the evening that he 
returned from Hartford after having 
made his connection with the Phoenix. 
I can also see in the far distance, but 
a few years later, when he and I were 
adjusting a country store loss at Tribe’s 
Hill. Generally when Jim was on the 
ground, he was usually selected to do 
the talking and I pushed him to the 
front in this instance. During the nego- 
tiations the assured propounded a very 
perplexing question that Jim did not 





ba 


R. H. Williams F. F. Buell 


want to answer and I then saw the most 
beautiful exhibition of replying to a 
question without really answering it, 
that I ever heard. 

“The members of this organization, 
I believe, know the business and are up 
to the times as to what is going on, or 
they would not be filling the positions 
they occupy. The duties of the field 
men have changed materially during 
the past twenty-five years. Now the 
rates are made mostly by rating bu- 
reaus and are beyond question more 
consistent than under the old method. 
Many of the losses are adjusted by 
adjustment companies and independent 
adjusters and many inspections are 
made by inspection bureaus, so that 
with us in the West, the principal duty 
of the field man is to produce premiums 
and render assistance to the agent 
along that line. Much as the word 
‘Service’ is abused, it represents some- 
thing that every field man and every 
company must give, not only to the 
agent, but to the purchasers of insur 
ance as well, and those who do not ap 
preciate the full significance of that 
word are dropping behind in the race 
for supremacy. Another obligation 
resting upon us in our profession is 
that covered by the word ‘Conserva- 
tion’. Years ago agents, field men and 
companies labored under the belief that 
they owed the public no obligation in 
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that regard—their mission on earth be- 
ing only to take conditions as they 
were, make rates and collect premiums 
in accordance with existing conditions 
and distribute a portion of the pre- 
miums among those unfortunate enough 
to meet with loss. A great change, 
however, has come over us, as our in- 
spection bureaus, our schedule rating 
system and our conservation associa- 
tions will prove. 
Growth of Conservation Work 

“Another illustration is the record 
of the companies in the west during 
the past two years in connection with 
grain and food products. In order to 
handle the large amount of grain stored 
in warehouses and terminal elevators, 
the companies formed an association, 
each member taking a percentage of 
the total insurance required. A rigid 
inspection of all these risks was made 
and repeated frequently and the results 
from an underwriting standpoint have 
been remarkable. No doubt the high 
prices prevailing brought about greater 
care on the part of the assured, but 
the work of the conservation associa- 
tions and committees is_ entitled 
to the greater part of the credit. 

“No element of business life has done 
more than the insurance interests to 
assist the Government in prosecuting 
the recent war and it was done with- 
out any attempt at profiteering or the 
making of excessive profits. We did, 
for a short time, collect a 10 per cent 
surcharge which did not begin to cover 
the extra expense of conducting the 
business and while 1919 was a profit- 
able year for us, yet when our figures 
are compared with the 100 to 500 per 
cent profit shown by hundreds of manu- 
facturers and mercantile firms, it makes 
us look like ‘pikers’. 

“I think we can take great pride in 
the fact that the fire underwriting of 
this country is in the hands of business 
men possessed of skill, resource and in- 
tegrity. Embarrassed as insurance has 
been not only by the prejudice of legis- 
latures and the public, but also by many 
of the courts of the land, it has gone 
on its way increasing in momentum, 
extending its beneficence and enlarging 
its field. Subject, as it is, to great con- 
tingencies, meeting hazards that oft 
times appear bewildering, with im- 
mense liability concentrated in con- 
gested centers, it has exerted every influ- 
ence and ingenuity to furnish business 
interests all the indemnity and protec- 
tion required and yet not place its funds 
in danger of overwhelming disaster. 
Unfortunately, however, the public fre- 
quently overlooks or refuses to give us 
credit for that feature of our business 
outside of our mission to furnish indem- 
nity. It does not appreciate what un- 
derwriters have done in the way of se- 
curing improved building ordinances, 
diminishing dangers that threaten ci- 
ties, having defects in construction re- 
moved, giving credits by reducing rates 
for improved appliances in fire protec- 
tion and water supply and many other 
things affecting the municipality and 
the individual. Then there is a humane 
element attached to all this from the 
fact thai large loss of life has been 
averted as the result of the improve- 
ments our methods have produced in 
theaters, assembly halls and buildings 
of multiple occupancy. 

“Even with the immense fire waste 
every year and with frequent disastrous 
conflagrations, credits move along un- 
disturbed and only those persons di- 
rectly affected are temporarily or whol- 
ly turned aside. Security is the basis 
of confidence that is necessary in the 
transaction of large enterprises and 
take away the fire insurance policy and 
our merchants and manufacturers will 
find iuterest rates advanced and many 
will be unable to secure the credit that 
is necessary for the successful conduct 
of their business. When we take into con- 
sideration the great conflagration and 
the immense losses paid by fire insur- 
ance companies together with the many 
companies that have been forced to re- 
tire on account of unprofitable experi- 
ence, it is extremely doubtful whether 
in the history of the business as a 
whole in this country, a single dollar 
can be shown on the profit side of the 
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ledger. The companies that have sur- 
vived are in the field today because of 
more than ordinary ability in manage- 
ment and it goes without saying that 
they are entitled to a fair remuneration 
for having weathered the gales and 
met all their obligations. We know 
that from commerce we derive all that 
assists in building up the industries of 
a country. We know that without an 
extensive and constantly growing com- 
merce this nation would not have 
reach the position it holds in the com- 
mercial world and we positively know 
that without the protection and indem- 
nity furnished by underwriting institu- 
tions our commercial and industrial in- 
terests would not have reached their 
present greatness. When I consider 
and reflect upon all this, I cannot but 
feel that we are often unfairly treated 
by the courts when our contracts of 
indemnity are construed to meet the 
wishes of the assured at the time of the 
fire instead of in accordance with the 
original agreement. I think, however, 
that during the past five years much 
headway has been made in proving to 
the general public that our mission on 
earth is an important one and that we 
are living up to its requirements to as 
great an extent as any other class of 
business men, 

“Gentlemen—This is a wonderful 
business of ours. One in which there 
is no limit to the possibilities for those 
who enjoy their work and do it with 
the proper spirit and while the strife 
for supremacy goes on, there never has 
been a time when such a friendly fee!- 
ing among competitors existed or when 
co-operation for the good of al! was so 
great as at the present time. Here's 
hoping that it may continue and in- 
crease.” 





COLUMBUS BOARD REVIVED 





Insurance Matters Were Running Too 
Well and Were Neglected in 
Ohio City 





Rejuvenation of the Columbus (Ohio) 
Local Board, which has been almost 
wholly inoperative for several months, 
has been accomplished. At the annual 
meeting of the Insurance Society of 
Columbus (the Board organization), W. 
C. Park, of Park Brothers agency, was 
elected president; L. W. Hunt, vice- 
president; C. H. Julian, secretary; Aus- 
tin McElroy, treasurer. Trafford B. 
Tallmadge and Charles L. Brownlee 
were elected members of the govern- 
ing committee, of which the holdover 
members are Austin McElroy, F. E. 
Lauterbach and Frank E. Kirkpatrick. 

Trafford E. Tallmadge, Fred Rayber 
and Arthur McCann were appointed a 
committee to arrange for the annual 
outing. 

A. C. Bennet & Company, William G. 
Meuch, Waldo Wade and the Bryson- 
Bodwell-Brubacher company were ad- 
mitted to membership. 

There is not a better Board city in 
the state than Columbus, so far as ob- 
servance of all the rules and ethics of 
sound underwriting are concerned; but 
the situation had been so thorough'y in 
hand, so completely satisfactory, that a 
condition had developed that seemed to 
indicate, among some of the members 
at least, that things would run them- 
selves. The result was that business of 
the Board began to be neglected, and 
it was found that things did not run 
themselves. The reorganization marks 
the end of that situation. 





DISTRICTING OHIO 

Rapid progress is being made by the 
inspectors of the Ohio Conservation & 
Fire Prevention Association, under the 
plan formulated by C. E. Monroe, of 
Cincinnati, to district the state into 
eight divisions, with as many subdi- 
visions in each as conditions in the 
territory necessitate. A member of the 
executive committee has _ personal 
charge of each district, with captains of 
subdivisions reporting directly to him. 
The work is so well advanced that it 
appears now that it will be completed 
by Juiy 15. 
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New Jersey Specials 
Meet at Seashore 


JOHN H. WARD MAKES ADDRESS 








Business Difficulties Corrected Through 
Confidence of Fieldmen in 
Local Agents 





“On the Banks of the Shrewsbury” 
at the Green Gables, Pleasure Bay, Long 
Branch, N. J., John H. Ward, of Nelson 
& Ward, agents of Jersey City, was the 
guest of honor of the New Jersey Spe- 
cial Agents Association at its July meet- 
ing on Monday of this week. In con- 
junction with being guest of honor Mr. 
Ward was the speaker for the occasion, 
and he talked to the specials on the 
theme of confidence of the field men 
in the local agents, as a means of iron- 
ing out some of the difficulties besetting 
the business. 

Mr. Ward related how he had been 
in the agency business for more than 
forty years, and how the agency of 
which he is a member has represented 
the same companies all that time. He 
pointed out how they had had an oppor- 
tunity to study the modus-operandi of 
the specials sent out into the field by 
the respective companies, and the good 
results accruing where complete con- 
fidence existed in the relations. 

Bad Practices 

Sharp practice on the part of the spe- 
cials was discountenanced by Mr. Ward. 
He cautioned the specials that they 
were fooling themselves and not the 
local agent, when they went into a com- 
munity and after a week or fortnight 
of inspecting and surveying, leaving by 
the back door and cancelling off risks 
which had been submitted to the com- 
panies, and inspections asked by them 
in turn of the specials, without going 
back to the agents office for a heart to 
heart talk in connection with them. 

Cancellations 


In connection with the cancellation 
of risks by one company in an agency 
and the passing of the risk to another 
company represented by the same 
office, Mr. Ward stated emphatically 
that this practice was not found in the 
Nelson & Ward office. He maintains 
that if a risk is not good enough for one 
company they represent it is not good 
enough for any of the others. 

The July meeting of the Association 
was a big success. Each meeting sees 
a large increase in the enthusiasm of 
the members and much good is accru- 


ing as a result of the Association’s ac-’ 


tivities. Forty-two members and guests 
were at Pieasure Bay where they fra- 
ternized together and later partook of 
a shore dinner, following which there 
was some speaking and the routine 
business of the Association. Three new 
members were elected. Everybody was 
happy to be there and left looking for- 
ward with pleasure to the next meeting. 

The officers of the New Jersey Spe- 
cial Agents Association are: President, 
C. G. Baxter; vice-president, L. H. F. 
Peck; secretary, H. L. Denny; treas- 
urer, C. H. Ebbets. The executive com- 
mittee is as follows: J. A. Pulsford, 
Frederick Ackermann, M. B. Jones, G. 
M. Emmons, G. E. Stecher. 





J. J. ROTHMAN MOVES 
Joseph J. Rothman has removed his 
brokerage office to 51 Maiden Lane. He 
was formerly connected with the J. D. 
Bookstaver office and was at one time 
located at 95 William Street. 





NO QUARTERLY MEETING 
This year the Suburban Fire Insur- 
ance Exchange will not hold the usual 
quarterly meeting that takes place the 
latter part of July. 





Magazine Discusses Insurance 

In the home building department of 
the current issue of “National Property 
Owner” appear an article “What About 
Your Insurance?” in which increasing 
Values are discussed; and an article on 
the national fire waste by Franklin H. 
Wentworth. 
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Ohio Taxes Greatly 
Exceed Expenditures 


BURDEN ON THE COMPANIES 








Superintendent W. H. Tomlinson Says 
98 Per Cent of Tax Receipts Goes 
to Treasury 





Columbus, O., July 14—W. H. Tom- 
linson, who is retiring from the state 
superintendency of insurance to be- 
come secretary-treasurer and general 
counsel of the Ohio Underwriters’ As- 
sociation (fire and casualty) comments 
on the finances of the department and 
pays warm tribute to the insurance 
men of the state. 

“The work of the department”, he 
said, “has more than doubled in the 
last three years. | thought it was a 
grind when | came in; but it was noth- 
ing to what it is now. We supervise 
more companies than New York, take 
in more than $1,000,000 more a year 
than the New York department does, 
and our cost of maintenance is less 
than one-tenth of the New York cost. 


“In fees alone we collect more than 
$200,000 a year, and our excise tax re- 
ceipts are more than $2,000,000 an- 
nually. Both items are increasing con- 
stantly. Cash receipts for the first half 
of this year were more than $25,000 
more than for the first six months of 
last year. Not more than 2 per cent 
of receipts is required for the expenses 
of the department, so that 98 per cent 
is covered into the state treasury as 
revenue. This is an outrage, a burden 
on the companies and on all purchasers 
of insurance; and above all, is a direct 
violation of the constitution of the 
state. 

“I've been surprised at the exceed- 
ingly small number of ‘undesirable citi- 
zens’ among insurance men of all 
classes. With more than 75,000 insur- 
ance agents in the state, it would be 
impossible to find perfection every- 
where; but I don’t know a higher class 
of men in any walk of life, if, indeed, 
any as high. There has been, during 
my three years in office, just enough 
trouble to add a little spice to the dull 
grind of department routine. In fact, 
I believe I am right in the opinion that 
the percentage of undesirables is small- 
er among insurance men than it is at 
the bar, in the medical profession or 
among the clergy. I am glad that I am 
going to work with them in a more in- 
timate relation than is possible in the 
department,” 





CARROLL ARRESTED AGAIN 

Edward M. Carroll, Bloomfield, N. J., 
has been arrested on a charge of biga- 
my. Carroll is known to insurance men 
through his connection with automobile 
mutual and inter-insurance concerns 
and a bus company. His headquarters 
have been in Newark. Several weeks 
ago Carroll was arrested on an indict- 
ment found in Washington, concerning 
‘he promotion of an insurance company 
there in 1908. 


JOHN B. FAATZ IN CHARGE 

John B. Faatz, home office manager 
of the Northwestern Underwriters’ Ag- 
ency, is taking temporary charge of the 
New York office 
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Texas Automobile 
Theft Rates Drop 


NEW SCHEDULE BY NORTHERN 





Collision Premiums Reduced Forty Per 
Cent; Clauses for Hail and 
Tornado Cover 





The Northern Assurance announced 
new automobile rates for Texas effect- 
ive July 1. It has been rumored for 
some time that the companies must put 
new rates into effect in Texas in view 
of the general revision announced 
throughout the entire United States, 
and the new rate schedules put out by 
the Northern are in line with the gen- 
eral plan of, and conform to, the rating 
methods adopted by the National Auto- 
mobile Conference. The “merit sys- 
tem” of rating and the symbols as- 
signed by the Automobile Conference 
and Underwriters Laboratories have 
been adopted. 

The rate schedule itself is identical 
with the Southern Conference Schedule, 
as far as fire is concerned, both on pri- 
vate passenger cars and on commercial 
cars. It is also the same ag the South- 
ern Conference: on property damage, 
but quite a radical departure is noted 
in the private passenger “theft sched- 
ule’. The new rate reports a reduction 
of from 40 per cent to 60 per cent un- 
der the rates in force in all the other 
southern states. As compared with the 
former Texas rates, it reports a sub- 
stantial raise on the medium and low 
priced cars, while there is a substantial 
reduction on cars listed from $2500 up. 

There is another innovation in the 
new rates in the way of a “Country 
Schedule” for private passenger cars, 
which applies to all territory in the 
state outside San Antonio, Dallas, Hous- 
ton, Ft. Worth, El Paso, and Wichita 
Falls. The combined fire and theft 
rates for the country territory will evi- 
dence a substantial reduction over rates 
previously obtained. It is believed that 
this change will develop a much great- 
er volume of country business, which 
is recognized as profitable, as a class. 

Collision Rates Drop 

The new coilision rates conform to 
the merit rating system followed by 
the Conference, but they report a re- 
duction of something like 40 per cent 
from the rates in effect in other south- 
ern states. For some time Texas has 
followed the custom of allowing a dis- 
count from the manual collision rates 
provided that the policy was written 
for the four covers, fire, theft, collision, 
and property damage. It is understood 
that this practice will be continued, 
for the companies found that when this 
rule was put into effect, it substantially 
increased the volume of business. 

Other new features in this new Texas 
Schedule include an additional charge 
of $1 to the fire rate on commercial 
trucks “used for cross-country hauling 
(trips of five miles or more beyond city 
limits)”. A tornado endorsement is 
also provided ‘for, which includes hail 
damage, for which the additional charge 
is ten cents. A special rate including 
hail damage and straight tornado for 
sea-coast territory is provided, the rate 
being forty cents in sea-coast territory 
for straight tornado and fifty cents in- 
cluding hail. 

Since the Northern announced these 
new rates other companies have fol- 
lowed. There seems to be a general 


feeling among the managers in Texas 
that the automobile experience in Texas 
in every way justifies the new rates, 
and in order to meet the keen competi- 
tion in this field, some radical depart- 
ures were necessary. 

Statistics have been compiled show- 
ing that the automobile premiums in 
Texas exceeded $2,500,000 in 1919. 


HOTEL MEN IGNORE 
PRIVATE FIRE BOX 


(Continued from page 1) 


have brought aid direct to the hotel 
from fire headquarters. 

According to the report, the telephone 
call was sent at 9:57 and the last box 
call at 9:59, so that, allowing for some 
discrepancy in the reported time of dis- 
covery of the fire, considerable time 
elapsed before communication was 
finally established with the fire depart- 
ment and which resulted in effective 
aid. 

It is also reported that the manager, 
when asked why the private alarm had 
not been used, said he was not aware 
of its existence. 

This was also a peculiar fire from 
another standpoint. There was prac- 
tically nothing in the room where it 
occurred, other than a piano, in the 
center of the floor, some rugs and cur- 
tains and a few articles of furniture. 
Apparently it was the piano that fur- 
nished most of the fuel. It was pretty 
much of a wreck, as it had been given 
considerable time to burn. There was 
considerable smoke damage. 

Ordinarily it would have been con- 
sidered that there was not enough com- 
bustible material in the room to make 
a fire possible there, About six o’clock 


on the evening of the fire there had 


been a gathering in that room and it is 
supposed that a careless smoker was 
in some way responsible for the fire. 





A. W. Follansbee, Jr., marine secre- 
tary of the Fireman’s Fund and C. E. 
Hydes, marine special agent of the Fire- 
man’s Fund and vice-president of the 
Foreign Trade Club, served on the offi- 
cial reception committee that extended 
the hospitality of San Francisco to the 
visiting delegates at the National Demo- 
cratic Convention. 





ENTERING FOR RE-INSURANCE 

The Lancashire & Cheshire Assur- 
ance Corporation, Ltd., London, has ap- 
plied for admission to the United 
States to write fire re-insurance. It is 
reported that Robert Van _ Iderstine, 
who is now in Europe, will be United 
States manager. 
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Royal Exchange Assurance 


LONDON, ENGLAND 


EVERARD C. STOKES 


United States Manager 


United States Branch 
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Caledonian Insurance Co. of Scotland 


FOUNDED 1605 
“THE OLDEST SCOTTISH INSURANCE OFFICE” 


UNITED STATES HEAD OFFICE 


Caledonian Building, 50-52 Pine Street, New York 
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ASSURANCE CoO. 
OF TORONTO, CANADA 


Fire, Automobile, Explosion—Riots, Civil 
Commotions and Strikes—Marine 
and Tornado Insurance 
UBITED STATES BRANCH 
Januery 1, 1920 
DODONS. cascdanexsigesessdcvesvaved $4,973,932.20 
Surplus in” United States...... 1,900,899.75 
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WANTED 
To purchase active interest in 
well established insurance 
agency in small city, by pro- 
gressive insurance man _ of 
wide experience. 





National Fire Insurance Company 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Statement January 1, 1920, to New York Insurance Department 


LIABILITIES 
RES SD DONT $2,000,000.00 
Funds reserved to a all Liabilities, vebreenrens Reserve, 

13,440,443.33 
laims 2,725,942.04 






6,057,578.23 


Total Assets January 1, 1920................$24,723,963.60 


H. A. Smith, President F. D. Layton, Vice-President C. B. Roulet, Ass’t Secretary 
G. H. Tryon, Vice-President 5S. T. Maxwell, Secretary F. B. Seymour, Treasurer 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS...........$8,557,578.23 




















Fire Casualty Life 
RE-INSURANCES 
WILLIAM C.. SCHEIDE & CO. 
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Address “Local Agency” ‘Assets, $2,144 
c/o Eastern Underwriter — An d \.s 34x N York, N. Y 
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INSURANCE CO., LTD. 
THE YORKSHIRE 88s" a8 
Established 1824 
FIRE, LIGHTNING, SPRINKLER LEAKAGE, AUTOMOBILE, RIOT 
AND EXPLOSION INSURANCE 
S. BRANCH, 8 Maiden Lane, New York. 
DUBOIS, Uaited States Managers. ERNEST B. BOYD, Underwriting Mer. 


FRANK 4 
FRANK MARTIN, Asst. Manager. HARRY FP ‘WANVIG, Branch Secretary. 
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Organized 1853 


THE HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 
Underwriting Capacity Second to None 


FIRE AND MARINE AND ALLIED BRANCHES OF 
INSURANCE 


Cash Capital $6,000,000 























THE OHIO MILLERS MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
CANTON—OHIO 
Assets $2,154,106 Surplus $1,003,082 


MILL OWNERS MUTUAL FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Assets $1,306,156 Surplus $791,572 


LIBERTY UNDERWRITERS 
OF N. Y. 
Assets $476,577.15 Surplus $348,245 
Special Facilities to Brokers and Agents—Immediate Binders Covering 


Acceptable Risks Located Any Place in the U. S., Canada, Mexico and 
Cuba. 








General Agents 
85-87 John St., 
New York 











Companies Insisting 
On More Protection 


ASSUREDS SLOW TO RESPOND 





Sound Values Mount to Dizzy Heights; 
Brokers Resorting to Personal 
Interviews 





Because most property owners think 
a broker who advises additional fire 
insurance has an ulterior motive, it is 
necessary to bring owners face to face 
with the cold facts regarding present 
values and the amount of insurance 
that should be carried. 

This point is particularly well illus 
trated in the case of an owner who has 
an apartment house in upper New York 
City. This building was erected about 
seventeen years ago. It cost originally 
about $23,000 to erect and for many 
years it has been insured for $25,000. 
The policies, as is usual, are renewed 
for terms of three or five years. 

As is also usual, the risk had passed 
through several brokers’ hands. At the 
time such changes take place is just 
when the broker should take more time 
than he generally does reviewing the 
risk. He should know just how the 
risk is protected and whether the as- 
sured has fully provided for increased 
values, 

Too often the broker is so glad to get 
a risk that he doesn’t stop to consider 
details and the policy is allowed to run 
on as before. He’s afraid that he may 
talk himself out of a sale. The assured 
has most likely given him the business 
because it is thought he can better care 
for the assured’s interests. The broker 
or agent should therefore at once be- 
gin giving the service expected of him. 

About six months ago there was a 
small fire in this building, the loss be- 
ing settled for $150. There were no 
other losses reported until quite re- 
cently when two fires followed each 
other closely. 

Not Enough Insurance 

In making claim papers the broker 
put the sound value of the building at 
$31,000 to provide for appreciation. 
The company en the risk sent its con- 
tractor to investigate and report as to 
the sound value. This he placed at 
$60,000. The broker was reluctant to 
accept this figure as he did not really 
believe the building worth that much. 
It also upset the settlement with the 
client as the large increase in the 
sound value brought in the question of 
co-insurance. Various appraisers and 
inspectors were sent to check up the 
figures of the contractor, but the com- 
Pany could not be convinced that the 
sound value of the building is less than 
$60,000 at this time. 

At present the companies are much 
more careful than they used to be to 
ascertain sound value and they will no 
longer accept the appraisal of a con- 
tractor unless the sound value is given. 
With the companies attaching so much 
importance to this, waiand the assured 


and the broker should also give it seri- 


ous consideration, as it affects vitally 
many loss settlements. 

The up-shot of it was that the own- 
er recovered only about $1,450 although 
the loss had really been about $2,275. 
In fact, according to correct methods 
ot figuring this loss on a co-insurance 
basis, he was not entitled to the $1,450 
he got, but several circumstances in 
connection with the risk had weight in 
arranging the settlement. 

Circulars insufficient 

Brokers send out letters and circu- 
lers to their clients suggesting that 
they increase their insurance. Most of 
these letters and circulars find their 
way into the waste basket as altogether 
too many property owners fail to re- 
alize their import. It is like asking 
aman to take additional life insurance. 
He knows he ought to have it but he 
hesitates and procrastinates, often to 
his own loss. 

Some active brokerage offices, who do 
not wish to be blamed by their clients 
if they get in trouble similar to that of 
the assured referred to, have taken the 
precaution to call their clients on the 
‘phone and get the benefit of personal 
contact in explaining to them just why 
they should heed the warnings of com- 
panies and brokers and increase their 
insurance. These brokers also instruct 
their outside men to visit assureds per- 
sonally and explain the situation to 
them, to prevent losses of owners on 
the books who may be under insured. 





A. F. SANFORD STATE AGENT 

A. F. Sanford, special agent of the 
Liverpool & London & Globe in New 
Jersey, has been made state agent. As 
assistant he has D. C. Dixon as special 
agent in addition to R. C. Christopher, 
Jr. 





F. C. HASELTON ADJUSTER 
F. C, Haselton, of the loss department 
of the Phoenix of Hartford, has been 
made a general adjuster. 




















Business Men Endorse Americanization— 


Americans for America was the 
keynote of the just-ended meeting 
at Atlantic City of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States 
of America. 

Among the resolutions adopted was 





one endorsing the ideals behind the 
Insurance Americanization 
Movement—initiated by the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters. 
Americans for America is the key- 
note of THE CONTINENTAL— 
an American Company for American Agents—and 
THE CONTINENTAL has all along given its hearty 
support to every principle of “America Fore.” 


THE CONTINENTAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: 6 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORE 


HENRY EVANS, Presideat 
WESTERN DEPT.: 
J. R. Wilbur, Secretary 
332 South LaSalle St 
CHICAGO 


Fire 











“AMERICA FORE” 





Cash Capital, Ten Million Dollars 
CANADIAN DEPT.: PACIFIC COAST DEPT.: 
W. E. Baldwin, Manager Cc. E. Allan, Secretary 
17 St. John Street Insurance Exchange Bldg. 
MONTREAL SAN FRANCISCO 











CENTRAL FIRE OFFICE, Inc., 


UNDERWRITING 
AGENCY 


FIRE---STRIKE---CIVIL COMMOTION---RIOT---SPRINKLER LEAKAGE---AUTOMOBILE 
Risks accepted throughout UNITED STATES—CANADA—PORTO RICO—CUBA 


General Agents for Above Territory 


American Equitable Assurance Co., of New York 
Knickerbocker Insurance Co., of New York 
International Lloyds, Indianapolis, Ind. 


General Agents for Metropolitan District 
Millers National Insurance Co., Chicago, III. 
Importers & Exporters Insurance Co., of New York 
Colonial Assurance Co., of New York 


Manufacturers Insurance Co., of America 
Great Lakes Insurance Co., Chicago 








Brooklyn and Long Island City Agents 
London & Scottish Assurance Co., London, Eng. 
Underwriters at American Lloyds 


Merchants Underwriters, of New York 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Association of Alton, III. 


151-153 Montague St. 






34 Clinton St. 


Brooklyn Branch New Jersey Branch 
Newark, New Jersey 


Head Office ins 
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New York City Bldg. Maryland Bldg. 
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Credit. Men Slow to 
Share in Optimism 
FAILURES PREDICTED 


Good Time to Sell Line That Causes 
More Losses Annually 
Than Fire 


SMALL 





In most insurance lines finds 
optimism regarding the future of bust- 
ness generally. Many excellent rea- 
sons have been advanced why one need 
not fear a pronounced business depres- 
sion, at least not now. 


one 


Those who sell credit insurance are in - 


a position somewhat different from the 
rest of insurance men. The credit men 
see things from a little different angle. 
They think this is a particularly good 
time to press their business. John B. 
Morris, Cincinnati general agency for 
the Ocean Accident, has been writing 
this line for 15 years. Here are some 
thoughts he has dropped on the sub- 
ject: 

“If you go into wholesale or jobbing 
business and stock’ $100,000 worth of 
goods, the very first thing you do is to 
insure them up to the limit. You don’t 
sleep at night until you have $70,000, 
$80,000 or $90,000 of fire insurance, with 
adequate use and occupancy added, 
Each dollar of goods is worth a dollar 
in the warehouse, and you get as near 
a dollar of insurance on it as you can, 

“In a month, or two or three or six 
months, you have transferred that $100, 
000 to your ledger; and each dollar 
has become $1.25 or $1 50, or in these 
times of high prices and rising values, 
more likely it has become $2. But you 
don’t insure it. 

“In other words, you insure it while 
it is under your control and supervision; 
but you drop your insurance as soon 
as your enhanced dollar has passed into 
other hands, 

“Credit insurance is not a standard 
form, rates are not standard, no two 
cases are alike, and every policy is 
made to fit the particular need of the 
assured. Its purpose is to cover the 
policyholder from abnormal or unex 
pected loss; never from normal loss. 
He is his own insurer up to the amount 
of his expected losses, and if he is a 
good business man, takes care of that 
item in fixing his prices. 

Those Forced Out 

“The present outlook is anything but 
good for good business. There is bound 
to be a readjustment of prices and labor 
and capital agreements and conditions. 
Capital and labor are not getting 
closer together; they seem to be get- 
ting further apart, and this is bound to 
result in a luli in business. The se- 
quence will be that the weaker manu- 
facturers and merchants will be forced 
out, and many will be caught with high- 
priced goods on hand in a declining 
market. The culmination will be 
failures. It is just this thing that credit 
insurance is designed to care for. 

“There are more losses by bad debts 
every year than by fires—in both num- 
bers and dollars and cents. In known 
failures alone it is a small failure that 
has not more than 30 bad debts as a 
contributing factor or the principal 
cause. Yet it would take only 30 bad 
debts, as an average to each failure in 
an average year, to make the number of 
bad debts equal the average number of 
fires in a year. Every one of these bad 
debts is a case in which the credit man 
missed his guess. 

“Credit insurance covers under var- 
ious forms of policies all classes of ac- 
counts, as long as both parties to the 
transaction are in to know what your 
losses are. 

“The large, well managed and well 
financed business and manufacturing 
plants are those that carry credit insur- 
ance. The policy is a blanket cover on 
the total amount of sales, and the pre- 
mium, as compared with the volume of 
business covered is a small fraction of 
1 per cent. The amount added to the 
expense account is almost negligible. 


“It is more generally written than is 
commonly known, as many people carry 
it who don’t want the fact to become 
public. Some of them don’t want to be 
bothered with competition, and others 
don’t want their debtors to know that 
their accounts are _ insured. Many 
credit men are opposed to it as being, 
in their opinion, unnecessary. Every 
credit man, you know, has the ‘only’ 
system by which losses are eliminated; 
but we go on paying them, just the 
same, 

“Only three companies write it, and 
they are trying to limit coverage on one 
account to $25,000, with re-insurance of 
the excess. Some of the large indus- 
trial combinations carry enormous pol- 
icies, and it also is heavily carried by 
the automobile parts manufacturers. 

“The average premium in this field 
probably will run from $350 to $375. This 
is for the blanket policy. It also is pos- 
sible to cover a specific account, or all 
the accounts in a certain territory; but 
the premiums for such policies cost 
somewhat more.” 

RICHARD H. PURCELL DIES 
End Came Suddenly At Evanston 
Home; One of tvwost Liked 
Underwriters 








Richard H. Purcell, western depart- 
ment manager for the Liverpool & Lon- 
don & Globe died of heart failure at his 
home in Evanston, UL, July 12. He was 
forty-nine years old and apparently in 
perfect health. The news of his death 
distinet shock to insurance men 
the country. He leaves a 


is a 
throughout 
daughter. 

Mr. Purcell was born in 1871 in 
Omaha and when a young man engaged 
in mining He entered the insurance 
business with Webster, Howard & Com- 
pany, Omaha, and in 1900 was appointed 
special agent of the Liverpool & London 
& Globe for Nebraska and South Da- 
kota. He then became state agent for 
Colorado, Wyoming, and New Mexico, 
leaving Denver in 1915 to become dep- 
uty assistant manager of the western 
department. In 3916 Mr. Purcell sue- 
Hlugh R. Loudon as assistant 
manager and became western m-nager 
lest January. 


coeded 


SPRINKLER MEN CONFER 





Deleqations From Eastern and Western 
Departments In Joint Meeting 
in Buffalo 


This week the eastern and western 
departments of the Sprinkler Confer- 
ence holding a joint meeting in 
Buffalo. Among the subjects under 
consideration are: Review of the dam- 
agability classification table; new co- 
insurance credits; review of all forms; 
distribution average clause and review 
of several rules. 

The committee attending from New 
York is composed of J. Harvey Patter- 


are 


son, Aetna: B. M. Brink, Westchester; 
C W. Johnson, North America; W. R. 
Crane, United States; F. J. McFadden, 


Northern; W. F. 
the Conference. 


Home; EK. W. Norse, 
Roembke, manager of 
BROOKLYN OFFICE TRANSFERRED 

The Hartford Fire has transferred its 
Brooklyn agency from John R. Heise to 
Gaubert & Irwin. 





H.KRAMER 


ADJUSTER 
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THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Incorporated 1852 


The real strength of an insurance com- 
pany is in the conservatism of its mae 
agement, and the management of E 
HANOVER is an absolute assurance of 
the security of its policy. 


R. EMORY WARFIELD, President 
FRED. A. HUBBARD, Vice-President 
E. S. JARVIS, Secretary 
WILLIAM MOR ON, Asst. Sec’y 


HOME OFFICE 


Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St. 


NEW YORK 


HOWIE & CAIN, Inc., Gen. Agents 
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95 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 
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GENERAL AGENTS 
FIRE and AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
Excellent Facilities for Handling Suburban Business 


New York, N. Y. 
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Officials Conferring 
On Collision Rates 


PITTSBURGH TO BE _ VISITED 





Companies in Danger of Losing Fire 
Agencies; Tendency to Sit 
Tight 





As the automobile situation in Pitts- 
burgh has grown steadily more trouble- 
some, it has been decided to send a few 
company representatives to that city 
in an effort to find a solution of the 
rate difficulties. Moray of the Hartford, 
Bond of the Maryland and Bartow of 
the Queen are expected to hold a con- 
ference with agents there this week. 
Mr. Loudon of the London & Liverpool 
& Globe had intended going but the 
death of Richard H. Purcell, in Chicago, 
made that impossible. 

The idea is to have both Bureau mem- 
bers and Conference members repre- 
sented. A letter was sent to member 
companies in which an effort was made 
to discover whether they wish to meet 
the demands of Pittsburgh agents and 
reduce collision rates. Among the 
Conference members the sentiment ap- 
pears to be about fifty-fifty in favor 
of such a move. 

It is not the loss of collision business 
in Pittsburgh that worries the com- 
panies but the possible loss of some 
fire agencies whose business is being 
taken away from them together with 
automobile lines. 

In New York there is a strong senti- 
ment in favor of sitting tight on this 
collision rate matter. The companies 
fail to find any justification for reduc- 
ing rates based upon the experience at 
hand, It is argued that if the bars are 
let down in Pittsburgh the same un- 
satisfactory situation will develop in 
other places where competition has be- 


come unusually keen ever since the new 
rates went into effect. 

An automobile official who has been 
in closest possible touch with the Pitts- 
burgh situation made the prediction 
this week that there would be no back- 
down on collision rates there even if 
some companies do lose agencies. 





STRONG COMPANY ENTERS 





Metropolitan National of Cuba To 
Write Re-insurance; Sumner Bal- 
lard Manager 





The Metropolitan National Insurance 
Company of Havana, Cuba, has entered 
the United States field for fire re-insur- 
ance, appointing Sumner Ballard Unit- 
ed States Manager, A license has just 
been issued to it by the New York In- 
surance Department, the Metropolitan 
National having deposited $506,586.74 
with the superintendent of insurance 
and its trustee. 

The Metropolitan National is a leader 
among the Cuban insurance institutions 
and has a strong board of directors, 
embracing some of the principal bank- 
ers and business men of the Island. 
Virgilio Ortega, a prominent Cuban un- 
derwriter, is general manager for the 
company. 

The Ballard re-insurance group now 
consists of the Skandinavia Insurance 
Company of Copenhagen, the Interna- 
tional Insurance Company of New York, 
the National Insurance Company of 
Copenhagen and the Metropolitan Na- 
tional Insurance Company of Cuba. 


OHIO FARMERS STATE AGENT 

Joseph F. Izzie & Co., general agent 
at Newark, N. J., has been appointed 
agent for the Ohio Farmers through E. 
K Schultz & Company, Philadelphia. 





TAKE INTERSTATE FIRE 
Schaefer & Shevlin now have the 
New York metropolitan managership 
of the Interstate Fire, Detroit. 


REDUCTION FORM APPROVED 





Non-Value Automobile Policy Sanc- 
tioned By Nationa! Conference In 
Southern Territory 





The Automobile Conference execu- 
tive committee has voted to approve a 
non-value monthly reduction form for 
use in Southern Conference territory. 
This form will be practically the same 
as one now used by the New Jersey, 
New Brunswick and the Firemen’s. 
Just what the new form shall embrace 
is a matter to be worked out by the 
Conference. 

Another subject that has been before 
the Conference relates to membership 
of reciprocals. The executive commit- 
tee referred this to the incoming ad- 
ministration. 


MISSOURI LAW UPSET 

The Missouri Compensation law has 
been suspended, the Supreme Court 
holding that it cannot become effective 
until voted upon in November by the 
people. Insurance conditions will not 
be seriously upset by the decision 
Companies have been issuing policies 
to cover either way, compensation law 
or common law. 


SEEKING $3,000,000 COVER 
Oneida Community, large manufac 
turers of silverware in New York State, 
are in the market for $3,000,000 use 
and occupancy insurance, 


J. Mc. HALL STATE AGENT 
J. M. Hall has been chosen West Vir 
ginia state agent for the Liverpool & 
London & Globe and the Star. 


The embargo on the exportation of 
coal is troublesome to underwriters 
as well as shipping men, for large car- 
goes of coal for European delivery had 
been written by the local market all 
Spring. 


Johnson & Higgins 
Decision Reserved 





COURT ASKS FOR BRIEFS 





Lawyers for Complainant and Defend- 
ant Present Arguments at Two 
Hearings 





Final hearings in the case of Thomas 
J. Prindiville against Johnson & Hig- 
gins, which insurance men have watched 
with were held 
during the last week in the Chancery 
Chambers, Newark, N. J. At the close 
of the final Monday Vice 
Chancellor Backes announced that he 
would reserve decision and asked that 
supplemental briefs be submitted by the 
lawyers before September 15. Prindi- 
ville brought suit against the brokerage 
house, from which he retired in Decem- 
ber, 1918, to 1918 dividends 
amounting to $26,000 that are withheld, 
and to restrain the payment of 


considerable interest, 


Session on 


recover 


what 
he considers excessive salaries to the 
officers and directors of the company. 

Robert H. McCarter, former Attorney 
General of New Jersey, summed up on 
Monday for the complainant, The pres- 
ent officers, he said, benefit by the 
name, Johnson & Higgins, around which 
good will had grown since 1845, when 
the partnership was organized. In at- 
tacking the wording of the charter he 
Stated that it failed to recognize that 
stock “necessarily and inherently has 
an assignable nature”, 

“That charter clause is a very in- 
genious one, worded cleverly if not well, 
too well if not wisely,” said Mr. Me- 
Carter. “By it the directors hold the 
right not only to choose their associates 
but to prevent any Tom, Dick or Harry 
from coming in. The trouble is the 
clause is inconsistent with the Cor- 
poration Act of this State. I cannot 
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imagine a more perfect way of depriv- 
ing the stock of its inalienability than 
the two parts of this particular clause. 
What is the effect? The stockholder 
who surrenders his certificate also sur- 
renders his stock, with the result that 
he can’t vote, he can’t assign, he can't 
pledge his shares, he has but one of 
two alternatives: he can sit still and 
do nothing or he can surrender, 

“The complainant is in the anomalous 
position of a holder of a piece of paper 
entitling him to but one thing: divi- 
dends which may or may not be de- 
clared payable. His stock is dead until 
the directors shall choose to pour the 
breath of life into it by re-issuing it for 
consideration, or without consideration. 
They have provided that the melon 
shall be cut among themselves. They 
have maintained a perfectly mixed-up, 
curious game to keep out the bull in 
the china shop that would disturb the 
old family relationships. Is a provision 
of that kind legal or illegal? I say 
that it is a violation of the highest cor- 
poration policy and that it runs counter 
to every element of a corporation, name- 
ly, that a share of stock is vendable 
and assignable. And if the law did 
authorize this plan such a statute would 
be contrary to public policy. Such a 
provision in the law, however, does not 
exist. The arrangement, therefore, is 
void, not only for lack of authority, but 
because it is a violation of the broadest 
precepts and principles of public pol- 
icy.” 

Temes interpretations of the mean- 
ing of Section VII of the Corporation 
Act were presented by the contending 
parties, Mr. Hardin, counsel for John- 
son & Higgins, said that under this sec- 
tion any objectionable features of the 
charter were removed, while Mr. Mc- 
Carter is of the opinion that it refers 
purely to the machinery for the conduct 
of the company’s business. The section 
reads as follows: 

“The certificate of incorporation may 
also contain any provision which the 
incorporators may choose to insert for 
the regulation of the business and for 
the control of affairs of the corporation, 
and any provision creating, defining, 
limiting and regulating the powers of 
the corporation, the directors and the 
stockholders, or any class or classes of 
stockholders, provided that such pro- 
vision be not inconsistent with that 
act.” 

Henry Wollman, counsel for Mr. Prin- 
diville, testified at the hearing last 
Thursday concerning the legality of the 
charter under which Johnson & Higgins 
was organized as a corporation in New 
Jersey in 1899. He cited the section 
providing for the surrender, by an offi- 
cer or director when retiring from ac- 
tive participation in the company, of 
his certificate of stock and for the issu- 


ance in its stead of a certificate en- 
titling the retiring member to dividends 
for ten years, and contended that such 
a provision was contrary to public pol- 
icy and void, because it removes the 
stockholder’s right to vote. 

Mr. Wollman said: “That surrender 
has not been made by the complainant 
in this case and the result is he cannot 
sell his stock to anyone. Had he sur 
rendered his stock as demanded and re 
ceived a_dividend bearing certificate in 
lieu thereof he would still have to hold 
or to sell nothing beyond a possibility 
of future dividends, if such be earned, 
and if the directors chose to declare 
them. He cannot exercise his stock- 
holder’s rights; if he does not surren- 
der those proprietary rights as repre- 
sented by his stock holdings he can 
never get a penny of dividends unless 
this court compels their payment. 

“We contend that Prindiville was 
forced out of the J. & H. organization; 
that he quit under pressure for the rea- 
son that the directors saw fit to reject 
his claim to a higher percentage than 
6 per cent of the 50 per cent of the 
net earnings set aside each year for 
distribution as salaries of the officer- 
directors. If I were a bank president 
and the directors ordered me to sweep 
out they would automatically discharge 
me by such an order. The analogy ap" 
plies to Prindiville’s position. But no 
matter what the circumstances under 
which he ceased his activities, the ques- 
tion of the legality of that charter pro- 
vision remains the crucial one before 
the court.” 

Relative to salaries received by the 
officers and directors of Johnson & Hig- 
gins, which amounted last year to more 
than $950,000, and which when made 
public at a recent hearing caused con- 
siderable ‘comment in marine and fire 
insurance circles, Mr. Wollman said: 

“The fixing of the salaries by the 
charter at half of the net earnings im- 
plied limitation and not license. If the 
offices of Johnson & Higgins and every- 
one in them should be blown to atoms 
a new set of officers could be installed 
who would shortly by their efforts earn 
as large revenue for the corporation as 
those officers and directors whose com- 
pensation, we contend, has been exces- 
sive. One cannot imagine that these 
officers are supermen, On the contrary 
they are men who have previously held 
minor offices and have been moved up 
to the top and who are performing the 
sime services as when they drew infin- 
itely smaller salaries. 

“It is not necessary to pay men $150,- 
000 to $200,000 a year for the attainment 
of success, especially when during the 
war business was falling over itself in 
au struggle to get into the office of John- 
son & Higgins. Surely, it required no 
skill, no salesmanship, to corral such 
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business. Men salaried at $12,000 and 
$15,000 can do as effectively the very 
work these highly paid directors are 
doing. And, finally, I submit that these 
defendants have made no effort in the 
trial of the cause to show, as the rules 
required them to, that their salaries 
were reasonable.” 

John R. Hardin replied for the de- 
fense. Salaries paid to the officers and 
directors were not excessive, in his 
opinion, because they did no more than 
compensate for the work and service 
rendered in building up the business 
ef the corporation. The results gained 
warranted payment of adequate sal- 
aries, Mr. Hardin declared. Speaking 
of the attack by Mr. Prindiville upon 
the charter of the company the defend- 
ant’s counsel said: 

“If such a stockholder takes benefits 
which he now says are bestowed in vio- 
lation of public policy, his present posi- 
tion becomes as inequitable as that in 
which he places these directors. And 
a curious thing in this case is that there 
is nothing in the bill of complaint al- 
leging that this scheme is illegal. Nor 
do we know that Prindiville now owns 
the stock at issue; he has not sworn 
that it is still his own; neither does he 
claim that he has been the vietim of 
fraud or deception. He says that he 





holds his stock to be worth more than 
the value of ten years’ dividends on it, 
so that when it gets down to the last 
analysis it is with him purely a question 
of consideration. Furthermore, he 
could recover in a court of law if he 
can show that the charter is illegal. 

“This scheme which is now attacked 
by one of its beneficiaries was and is 
intended for the good of the group, not 
of any one person. It is a business 
purely personal in character and the 
volume of the business secured is the 
measure of its prosperity. Its success 
in the past has been due to the tre- 
mendous personal devotion of these 
men, who when they desired to give less 
energy and attention to their duties 
evinced a readiness to accept a lesser 
proportion of the benefits.” 


E. A. PABODY RESIGNS 
EF. A. Pabody, Ohio state agent of the 
Loston Fire has resigned, effective July 
15, to become manager of the fire in- 
surance department of The E. T. Leni- 
han Company, of Cleveland. 





WITH GLENS FALLS 
Jackson, Van Derhoef & Cawley, Inc., 
have become New York metropolitan 
agents for the automobile department 
of the Glens Falls. 
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It is not alone laymen who fail to 
properly interpret the co-insurance 
clause in fire policies. Insurance men 
also fall down on it. This is illustrated 
by the experience of a broker in New 
York. He has a business running into 
several hundred thousand dollars a 
year, yet his license was held up by the 
insurance department because he could 
not explain the coinsurance clause. 

For the particular benefit of those 
who are not in the insurance business, 
E. Klein, of the Joseph D. Bookstaver 
Agency, wrote what follows here, which 
he calls a review of the 80 per cent 
clause in fire insurance. Mr. Klein 
says: 

One of the most instructive, construc- 
tive and yet destructive elements in a 
fire insurance policy is the “80 per cent 
Clause”. It is instructive, inasmuch as 
it teaches a lesson in fair dealing; it is 
constructive, because it is the very 
foundation upon which the principle of 
insurance is built, and is destructive, 
by reason of the fact that it is the most 
misunderstood and maligned of all 
clauses in a policy. Now that the sub- 
ject has been properly introduced, we 
will eliminate further rhetoric and con- 
fine the subject to cold blunt facts. 

Forty years ago there was no such 
thing as an “80 per cent Clause” or a 
“co-insurance clause” as it is now com- 
monly known. The fire insurance com- 
panies doing business in those days, 
drew up their own forms of policies, 
each company basing the policy condi 
tions on their own underwriting opinion 
and experience. It was not an unusual 
condition to find several companies par- 
taking in the insurance of one risk, and 
yet when a loss would occur, some com- 
penies would assume liability and oth- 
ers would not, all due to a divergence 
in policy conditions. A 

It was during the administration of 
Grover Cleveland, then governor of the 
State of New York, that a committee 
of fire underwriters met and drew up 
the first standard form of policy that 
was later adopted by practically all 
companies. 

One of the bones of contention in the 
days prior to the inauguration of the 
“Standard Form” of policy, was the 
question of co-insurance. As an in- 
stance we will use the following as an 
example: 

Adjusting a Loss 


John Jones (fictitious) was a mer- 
chant in the garment business, his prop- 
erty being worth $100,000. The fire 
hazard in the building occupied by him, 
was above normal, creating a high rate. 
Mr. Jones figured that if the place 
would burn, it would hardly be possible 
that it would be a total loss and be- 
sides he wanted to save on his insur- 
ance expense. He decided, therefore, 
to take insurance for $40,000 only. Af- 
ter some time, a fire occurred. The 
companies adjuster called, and after 
looking around the premises he might 
say :— 

“This is a fine looking place you have 
ir. Jones.” 

“Oh yes’—would be the reply—‘“It 
cost me a lot of money”. 

“Approximately, what did you value 
your property at before the fire?” 
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“About $100,000.” 

“Good. Now let us examine your loss: 
What are you asking for it?” 

“I estimate my loss as being $1000.” 

After a thorough examination of the 
damaged property, the adjuster might 
agree that the amount asked was a. fair 
estimate of the loss. 

“Mr. Jones, according to my record, 
you are insuring $40,000 in the company 
that I represent. Do you carry any 
other insurance?” 

“Why no”, would be the reply, “That 
is all the insurance I have.” 

“Well, Mr. Jones make this clear to 
me. You told me that you had a total 
value of $100,000 on your premises. 
You carry insurance with us to the 
amount of $40,000 only. When I asked 
you where the loss was, you brought me 
into this corner and pointed it out to 
me. How do I know, Mr. Jones, that 
this $1,000 loss forms part of the $40,000 
you are insuring in my company?” 

“Oh yes—yes”, Mr. Jones would stam- 
mer, “The loss does form part of the 
$40,000 I am insuring with you.” 

“Well Mr. Jones”, the adjuster might 
say, “On the same principle that you 
use, to contend that this $1,000 forms 
part of the $40,000 you are insuring 
with us, I, too, can assume that it is 
part of the $60,000 you are not insuring 
with us. If your loss would have been 
in some other portion of your premises, 
you would have grabbed me by the back 
of the neck and yanked me into some 
other corner, figuratively speaking, and 
you would have claimed that the prop- 
erty in that corner was part of the $40,- 
000 you are insuring with us. In other 
words, no matter what portion of your 
premises would be damaged by fire, it 
would be your contention that it is part 
of the amount you are insuring with us. 
You will appreciate of course, the fact 
that I would be justified in claiming 
that it was part of the sum you had not 
insured with us.” 


Litigation 


The instance as described above, and 
many similar cases, resulted in suits. 
The Court of Appeals, the highest court 
in the country, finally decided that 
wherever there is any insurance, there 
must be complete insurance, The party 
who benefited by the premium, being 
the party who assumed the risk to the 
extent of the benefit derived, 

Based upon this decision and taking 
into consideration the example given, 
it would sum itself up to this point, 
The value of the property was $100,000. 
The insurance company benefited to the 
extent of having received the premium 
on $40,000. They, therefore, insured 
4/10 of the whole risk. The balance 
cf the $60,000 was not covered by any 
insurance company, Dut the owner him- 
self benefited by the premium, inas- 


much as he, figuratively speaking, took 
the money from one pocket and put it 
into the other. That made him the in- 
surer of that $60,000 or 6/10. If the 
loss amounted to $1,000, the company 
therefore would pay 4/10 or $400, and 
the owner of the property would be 
constituted as a second insurance com- 
pany, and just the same as he saved the 
premium on $60,000 by taking the 
money from one pocket and putting it 
into the other, just so would he have 
to pay his portion of 6/10 of the loss or 
$600, the same way, by taking it out of 
one pocket and putting it into the other, 


Full Insurance 


According to the decision of the 
courts, it became necessary for an in- 
sured to be fully covered at the time 
of the loss. It is not to be assumed 
that the time of loss is the day of the 
loss. What is meant, is that it is to 
be fully insured the very moment of 
the loss. That is practically impossible. 
The insurance companies as well as 
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property owners at large realized this. 
As an example of its impracticability, 
take into consideration the fact that 
25 pieces of merchandise valued at 
$5,000 are delivered to a manufacturing 
concern at 9 o'clock in the morning. 
At 5 o’clock in the afternoon, a fire 
may occur. The merchandise that was 
valued at $5,000 at 9 o’clock in the 
morning, might be worth $6,000 at 
5 o’clock in the afternoon. Since it had 
been delivered, labor might have been 
put in on it, and it might reach a stage 
ot completion where it would be worth 
$6,000. It would be impossible for any 
manufacturer to keep the insurance 
company advised every hour of the day 
as to the fluctuations of values because 
of merchandise continually coming in 
and going out, the market value of the 
materials going up and down during the 
different hours of the day and because 
the property is increasing in value dur- 
ing each stage of manufacture. 
Giving Leeway 

The fire insurance companies, taking 
all of the foregoing into consideration, 
therefore agreed that the policyholder 
should be given some leeway for fluc- 
tuating values. They therefore, decided 
to require an insured to carry insurance 
amounting to only 80 per cent of the 
value of his property. If an assured 
would carry out this requirement, in the 
event of a loss, the companies would 
pay them cent for cent and dollar for 
dollar, the actual value of the loss. On 
the other hand, if the insured carried 
insurance on less than 80 per cent of the 
value of his property, the companies 
would then hold him as a co-insurer, or 
partner, for the difference between the 
sum insured and the sum that 80 per cent 
would represent, In the first example 
that was given, it has been explained 
that before the “80 per cent Clause” 
was in vogue, where property was val- 
ued at $100,000, insured for $40,000 and 
on which there was a loss of $1,000, the 
company would pay 4/10 or $400. Un- 
der the “80 per cent Clause” however, 
the companies would require that the 
insured carry insurance amounting to 
80 per cent of $100,000 or $80,000. If 
the companies covered only $40,000, 
they therefore, insured only % of the 
sum that was required to have been in- 
sured. They, therefore, would pay % 
of the loss of $1,900, or $500. 

Emphasize again that where a risk 
is insured for the full 80 per cent of its 
value, the insurance companies will pay 
the full amount of the loss up to the 
amount of the insurance. The only time 
that an insured can get less than the 
value of the loss is when the amount 
of the loss is greater than 80 per cent 
of the value. Fire insurance statistics 
however, show that the proportion of 
losses that are greater than 80 per cent 
are very rare, far between and very sel- 
dom heard of. 

Most Popular Clause 

In order that “co-insurance” may be 
fully understood, it might be added that 
there is also a 100 per cent clause. In 
this clause, the assured binds himself 
to carry insurance amounting to 100 per 
cent of the value of his property at the 
time of the loss, and if he carries less 
than the full 100 per cent, he then be- 
comes a co-insurer, or partner, on the 
difference between the sum insured and 
the actual value of the property at the 
time of loss. In view of the fact that 
it is almost an impossibility to regulate 
the amount of insurance at all times, 
the “80 per cent Clause” has found 
more favor and is most popularly used. 

Incidentally, it might be well to men- 
tion that fire insurance rates are based 
upon the “80 per cent Clause”, When 


the 100 per cent clause is used, a reduc- 
tion of 10 per cent is allowed on the 
regular fire insurance rate. It is evi- 
dent, therefore, that in the long run, the 
80 per cent clause is really cheaper. 
As an example, taking a case where 
the value of the property is $100,000 
and the rate based upon the 80 per 
cent clause is $1.00 per hundred, $80,000 
of insurance would be required at a 
total cost of $800. If the 100 per cent 
clause is used, it would become neces- 
sary to carry $100,000 of insurance at 
a rate of $1.00 less 10 per cent or 
$0 cents per hundred, making a total 
expense of $900. The only advantage 
that the insured would have would be 
in the event of the loss being more than 
$80,000. 





MORE LIGHT AND AIR 





American Central Fire of Columbus 
Moves To Larger Quarters 
In Home City 





Columbus, O., July 10.—The Amer- 
ican Central Fire of this city feeling 
the need of more space and_ better 
facilities in which to house its rapidly 
expanding business recently secured 
space on the twelfth floor of the Colum- 
bus Savings & Trust building formerly 
occupied by the Ohio Club, which have 
been fitted up and the company is now 
located there. 

Qualifying to write 
three years ago the American Central 
Fire now operates in twenty-five states, 
and in fourteen of them directly. In 
the other eleven it operates either 
through its western department in Chi- 
cago or through its re-insurance treaty. 
It has nearly $150,000,000 of insurance 
in force; premium income for the first 
six months is on the basis of more than 
$1,000,000 this year; and premium in- 
come in Ohio alone will approximate 
$450,000. 

John W. Zuber, formerly state fire 
marshal of Ohio is president of the 
American Central Fire. 


business about 


NOW SECRETARY TOMLINSON 


Columbus, O., July 10.—W. H. Tom- 
linson of Dayton, formerly superinten- 
dent of insurance of Ohio, has been 
elected secretary-treasurer and general 
counsel of the Ohio Association of In- 
surance Agents. The other officers 
eiected are: Arthur L. Clemons, Cincin- 
nati, president; KF. A. Clark, Toledo, 
vice-president; and the following execu- 
tive committeemen: C. C. Corry, Spring- 
field, the retiring president; KH. J. Bun- 
denthal, Dayton, who has been the suc- 
cessful chairman of the Legislation 
committee for several years; Fred D. 
Ayer, Cleveland, a member of the execu- 
tive committee ot the National Associa- 
tion; B. L. Agler, Youngstown, and Aus- 
tin McElroy, Columbus. 








NATIONAL LIBERTY MOVES 
The National Liberty has moved its 
New York City department to 136 Will- 
iam Street. The brokerage department 
will also be taken there as well as the 
local automobile and sprinkler leakage 
branches, 





SPRINKLER CASE ADJOURNED 

The Conran sprinkler case, which was 
commenced July 9 before Justice Tier- 
ney in the Bronx County Supreme 
Court, was adjourned to Thursday, 
July 29, when it will be resumed in 
that Court. 
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MARINE DEPARTMENT 








Syndicates Ready 
to Write Business 


GIVEN 





CONTRACT DETAILS 





Pools Became Operative July 15; Duties 
of Managers Outlined; Rates for 
Syndicate B Prepared 





According to the terms of the agree- 


ments between the Shipping Board and 


the marine underwriting companies 
subscribing to Syndicates A, B, and C, 
the syndicates began to go into opera- 
tion this week, July 15 being the actual 
date mentioned in the contracts. The 
realization of these marine pools marks 
the birth of a new era for American in- 


surance companies, a_ period which 
should see the healthy expansion of 
those companies in the hull business, 
and the establishment of their inde- 
pendence from over-powering foreign 
competition. It is told that at a recent 
meeting of the Association of Marine 
Underwriters the chairman said, refer- 
ring to the agreements, “I hold in my 
hand a_ miracle.” His words were 
doubly true. The syndicates themselves 
are great pieces of constructive work, 
but the bringing together of the under- 
writers in the market to co-operate ef- 
fectively and permanently was the real 
miracle, and is an accomplishment that 
augurs well for the future. 


The home office of the syndicates is 
located in Washington, and the prin- 
cipal branch office is in New York 
where the underwriting will be done. 
Other branch offices are to be selected 
by the board of nine managers, whose 
names were printed in the previous 
issue of The Eastern Underwriter. 
Most of the fundamental facts regard- 
ing the organization, scope, and pur- 
pose of the three syndicates have ap- 
peared already in these columns and 
will not be reprinted, but there is some 
interesting data contained in the agree- 
ments which has not been made public 
generally. 

Relative to the fields into which none 
of the syndicates propose to enter, the 
following is agreed: cargo insurance is 
definitely not included in either Syndi- 
cate B or C; Syndicate A contains a 
prohibition that it shall not in any way 
“perform the work of a classification 
society”; and it is not intended to 
accumulate or invest funds of Syndi- 
cates B or C; on the contrary it is in- 
tended to distribute the premiums as 
promptly as possible. 


Articles of Agreement 


“WHEREAS the undersigned Amer- 
ican Marine and Fire and Marine Insur- 
ance Companies heartily endorse and 
support the ambition and desire of the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine & 
Fisheries of the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States and of the 
United States Shipping Board to en- 
courage, strengthen and extend the 
American Merchant Marine, the For- 
eign Trade and Commerce of American 
Merchants and American Marine Insur- 
ance; and 

“WHEREAS, the undersigned strong- 
ly favor and desire to support, by all 
Proper means, the development and in- 
crease of American Marine Insurance 
and to reduce, so far as compatible 
with a sound economic policy and the 
ability to meet international competi- 
tion in commerce and insurance, the 
amount of insurance placed outside of 
the United States upon American ves- 
sels; and 

“WHEREAS, the undersigned desire 
to co-operate and assist in the develop- 
Ment and success of the American Mer- 


chant Marine and the Foreign Trade 
and Commerce of the United States, by 
improving the efficiency, broadening the 
facilities and increasing the underwrit- 
ing capacity of the American Marine 
Insurance Market; and 

“WHEREAS, it is desirable and 
necessary, in order to accomplish the 
foregoing purposes, that the United 
States Government and American Ship- 
owners should be able to insure all of 
their vessels with insurance companies 
in the United States, and in order that 
all members of the mercantile com- 
munity may thus co-operate in the pa- 
triotic principles of assisting the vigor- 
ous and successful growth and develop- 
ment of American institutions; 


“NOW, THEREFORE, to accomplish 
the foregoing purposes and at the re- 
quest and with the approval of the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries of the House of Representatives of 
the United States and with the approval 
of the United States Shipping Board, 
the undersigned Syndicate subscribers, 
do for the more convenient conduct and 
management of the Syndicates herein- 
after organized, accept, adopt and sev- 
erally bind themselves to the following 
Articles of Agreement upon the terms 
and conditions hereinafter stated and 
to be effective as of the first day of 
July, 1920, in respect to such of the 
syndicate agreements hereto annexed 
as shall, by 15 July, 1920, have been 
executed in accordance with the terms 
of said agreements. 

Managers and Their Duties 


“The officers of the Syndicates shall 
consist of a chairman and _ vice-chair- 
man, elected by the Board of Managers 
from among its own number at the first 
meeting of the Board after its organiza- 
tion and thereafter at the first meeting 
of the Board atfer the annual meeting 
of the Syndicate Subscribers, and also 
a treasurer and a secretary for each or 
all of the Syndicates to be appointed 
by the Board of Managers, from among 
its own number or otherwise as the 
Board may determine. All of said elect- 
ed officers shall hold office for one (1) 
year or until their successors are chos- 
en, and said appointed officers during 
the pleasure of the Board of Managers 
but only one (1) person employed by or 
associated with a particular Syndicate 
Subscriber shall be eligible to, or hold 
office, or be a member of the Board of 
Managers at the same time. 

“(a) Offices. Establish and _ rent 
branch and other offices anywhere in 
the world. 


“(b) Underwriters and other Employ- 
es. Appoint, empower and employ in 
any part of the world and fix and ad- 
just the salaries and compensation of 
and, at its pleasure, discharge and/or 
remove Underwriters, Treasurers, Sec- 
retaries, and such other employes and 
agents as in its judgment may be neces- 
sary, advisable or proper. 

“(c) Counsel, Average Adjusters, 
Brokers, Salvors and Repairers. Ap- 
point, employ and discharge counsel, at- 
torneys and advocates, average adjust- 
ers, brokers, salvors and repairers and 
arrange their compensation. 

“(e) Insurance and Reinsurance. Ne- 
gotiate and underwrite policies and 
other instruments of marine insurance 
and re-insurance upon American hulls 
covered by the terms of said Articles of 
Agreement in respect to all and any of 
the risks and perils of the sea, and of 
lake, river or canal and inland naviga- 
tion, including war risks, and in gen- 
eral all such hull risks and hazards as 
are usually underwritten by marine in- 
surers. 

“(f) Premiums and Conditions of In- 
surance. Fix and alter charges and ex- 
penses for services, premiums and con- 
ditions of insurance, provided, however, 
that rates of premium and conditions of 
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Northern Underwriting Agency 
INCORPORATED 


MARINE INSURANCE 


GENERAL AGENT 


HUDSON INSURANCE COMPANY 
of New York 


JEFFERSON INSURANCE COMPANY 


of Pennsylvania 


LIBERTY MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 


of New York 


NORTH ATLANTIC INSURANCE COMPANY 
of New York 
| 


NORWEGIAN ATLAS INSURANCE CO., LTD. 


of Christiania 





311 CALIFORNIA STREET 


San Francisco | 
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insurance shall not be altered or 
change until at least five (5) members 
of the Board of Managers shall have 
assented to or approved thereof. 

“(g) Collections, Settlements and 
Adjustments. Collect, settle, pay, 
compromise and adjust losses, claims, 
debts, premiums, refunds, salvages and 
recoveries. 

“(h) Litigation, Arbitration and other 
Official Representation. Conduct, ap- 
pear in and defend, in any part of the 
world, in behalf of the Syndicate Sub- 
scribers, actions and suits at law in 
equity and in admiralty and submit to 
arbitration, controversies and disputes 
arising out of the conduct of the busi- 
ness and affairs of the Syndicates and 
give bonds therein if and when re- 
quired, and to appear before all offi- 
cials, functionaries and departments, 


and do and perform all acts and things 
necessary or advisable before the same. 


Average and Salvage Bonds 


“(i) Average and Salvage Bonds. 
Sign, seal, execute and deliver any 
bond, engagement, indemnity or other 
form of agreement in respect of special 
charges, general average charges or 
salvage charges. 

“(j) Funds and other Property. Re- 
ceive, collect, disburse, deposit, draw 
upon, endorse, and otherwise handle, 
all dues, premiums, funds, moneys, 
notes, bills of exchange, choses in ac- 
tion, bonds, evidences of debt, and other 
property of the Syndicate Subscribers 
in connection with the conduct and 
management of the affairs of the aforc- 
said Syndicates and each of them. Pio 
vided, however, that the accounts, 
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property and affairs of the several 
aforesaid Syndicates shall be separate- 
ly kept, held, deposited and handled and 
not mingled one with the others or 
with any other. 

“(k) Reinsurance. Arrange for the 
re-insurance of any part or all of the 
Syndicate liabilities of any Syndicate 
Subscribers, including, among others, 
the liabilities of such as have ceased to 
be subscribers or have failed. 

“(1) Substitution of Syndicate Sub- 
scribers. Substitute, with the assent of 
such substitute or substitutes, any other 
duly elected and qualified Subscriber or 


Subscribers in the place and stead of” 


any other Subscriber or Subscribers, 
which have ceased to be Syndicate Sub- 
scribers, and, if necessary or advis- 
able, readjust and reapportion percent- 
ages in the event of substitutions and/ 
or withdrawals, and/or admission of ad- 
ditional new Syndicate Subscribers, pro- 
vided, however, that neither the per- 
centage nor share of any Subscriber 
shall be increased without its written 
assent, 

“(o) Construction of Articles of 
Agreement. Construe and finally deter- 
mine, among Syndicate Subscribers, the 
purpose, meaning, effect and scope of 
these Articles of Agreement, Special 
Syndicate Agreements, the Agreements 
with the United States Shipping Board 
and United States Shipping Board Em- 
ergency Fleet Corporation and all 
powers of attorney granted with re- 
spect to these Articles of Agreement 
and said Syndicates. Provided, how- 
ever, that should a controversy arise in 
which one or more of the members of 
the Board of Managers or the Syndicate 
Subscribers represented by him or them 
is individually interested, such member 
or members shall not sit or vote there- 
on, 

Appointment of Agents 

“(p) Delegation of Powers and Ap- 
pointment of Agents. Delegate, subject 
to the terms and provisions of these 
Articles of Agreement and Special 
Syndicate Agreements, and at its 
pleasure, alter, modify, cancel or re- 
voke, such of its powers as relate to the 
transaction and superintendence of the 
affairs and conduct of Syndicate A, toa 
Manager and/or Assistant Managers, 
and with respect to the transaction of 
the underwriting and insurance busi- 
ness of Syndicate B and/or C to an un- 
derwriter or underwriters appointed 
and employed by said Board. To ap- 
point and grant powers of attorney to 
such agents and sub-agents in all parts 
otf the world as may, in the discretion 
of said Board, be necessary or useful 
to accomplish the purposes and _ busi- 
ness of the Syndicates. Provided, how- 
ever, that nothing herein contained 
shall empower said Board to transfer 
or delegate to any person or persons 
the care, custody, handling, receipt or 
payment of moneys or other property of 
the Syndicate Subscribers other than 
to the treasurer or assistant treasurers 
of said Syndicates. 

“(r) Audit of Accounts. It shall ap 
point a Committee of three qualified 
auditors or a firm or corporation of 
certified public accountants to examine 
and audit the accounts, transactions, re- 
ceipts and liabilities and in general the 
fiitfancial condition of each and all of 
the Syndicates organized pursuant to 
these Articles of Agreement and to re- 
port the results of such examination 
and/or examinations to the Syndicate 
Subscribers at the annual meeting 
thereof or at any special meeting called 
for that purpose. The books and ac- 
counts of Syndicates A and/or B shall 
always be open to an audit by a repre- 
sentative of the Shipping Board. 

“(s) Decisions of Board of Managers 
Final. The decision and action of the 
Board of Managers in accepting, reject- 
ing, negotiating, compromising, settling, 
paying, disputing and/or litigating a 
claim or claims, adjustments, salvages, 
recoveries, and/or any matters arising 
under any contracts, agreements, pol- 
icies or other instruments of insurance 
to which the Syndicate Subscribers are 
or may become parties under these Ar- 
ticles of Agreement, or in which, as 


such Subscribers, they are interested, 
shall be final, conclusive and binding 
upon each and every Subscriber. 

“(t) General Powers. In general to 
do all other acts and things in the dis- 
cretion of the Board necessary, appro- 
priate, advisable or convenient for the 
conduct and management of the affairs 
and business of said Syndicates, not in- 
consistent with the provisions of these 
Articles of Agreement or of any Syndi- 
cate Agreement.” 

Syndicate A 

Syndicate A agreement provides for 
the inspection of all vessels entered ap- 
proximately every four months. In 
order to provide a preliminary operat- 
ing fund for this syndicate, the sub- 
scribers agree to contribute their pro- 
rata percentage of the sum of $125,000 
and the subscribers also agree from 
time to time to contribute their said 
proportionate share of the cost of op- 
erating the syndicate. The Shipping 
Board, in order to assist in financing 
the ‘syndicate and for the special pur- 
pose of fulfilling the Government’s ob- 
ligation of paying for its proportion, 
upon a cost basis, of the service ren- 
dered the vessels entered by or through 
it, is obligated to contribute the sum of 
$1,000,000 as a working fund, which 
amount is to be returned by the Syndi- 
cate A managers not later than Decem 
ber 31, 1923, “after deducting there- 
from any amounts which have been 
expended or incurred by said syndicate 
in accordance with this agreement.” 

The Shipping Board is also required 
to pay quarterly on the first days of 
January, April, July and October of 
each year the sum of $250,000 on ac- 
count of the operating expenses of the 
Syndicate. Within 90 days after Jan- 
uary 1 of each year a statement of ac- 
count will be prepared by the Board of 
Managers of Syndicate A and filed with 
the United States Shipping Board. The 
Government will pay such proportion of 
the gross operating expenses of Syndi- 
cate A as the gross registered tonnage 
of all vessels, owned by the Shipping 
Board and sold by it on a part payment 
basis, and entered in the syndicate 
bears to the total gross registered ton- 
nage of all vessels, whether public or 
private, entered in the syndicate. 

The total gross debit of the Shipping 
Board upon the above basis will then 
be compared with the aggregate quar- 
terly payments theretofore made by the 
Shipping Board, a balance struck and 
the said balance paid either by the 
Shipping Board or Syndicate B_ sub- 
seribers within 90 days from that date, 
dependent whether the balance runs 
against the Government or the Sub- 
scribers. 

United States Bureau of Survey 

On April 15 the United States Ship- 
ping Board Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion entered into an agreement with, 
what is informally known as, the 
Martin-Gardner Survey Bureau, for the 
performance of maintenance and _ in- 
spection survey services to Shipping 
Board vessels upon certain agreed terms 
of compensation. The services agreed 
to be performed by the Martin-Gardner 
Bureau are in a measure partly eev- 
ered by the services to be performed hy 
Syndicate A. To avoid duplication and 
unnecessary expense, it has, theretore 
been arranged between Syndicate A and 
the Martin-Gardner Bureau, with the 
entire approval of the United States 
Shipping Board, that the services to be 
rendered by the Martin-Gardner Bu 
reau shall be performed and reported 
through Syndicate A and the fees of the 
Martin-Gardner Bureau shall b2 in- 
cluded, at cost to the Government, as 
part of the operating expenses of Syn- 
dicate A. There is, therefore, no com- 
plication between the Martin-Gardner 
Rureau and Syndicate A, 

“Article 1. The Bureau shall, at its 
own expense, organize and maintain an 
organization adequate for carrying out 
the provision of this agreement as here- 
inafter set forth. Said organization to 
include a main office at New York, 
principal branch offices at Boston, 
Mass.; Savannah, Ga.; Newport News, 

(Continued on page 27) 
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Despard to Retire 
From Hagedorn & Co. 


WITH COMPANY FOR 28 YEARS 





Will Continue as U. S. Manager for the 
Union Hispano and the National 
of Copenhagen 


W. D. Despard, for twenty-eight years 
vice-president of Hagedorn & Co., and 
long one of the best liked marine insur- 
ance brokers in this city, has announced 
his intention to resign in the near fu- 
ture from further active service with 
the company. He will not, however, 
leave the marine district, but will con- 
tinue in the business as the United 
States manager of the Union Hispano 
Americana de Seguros, S. A., of Ha- 
vana, Cuba, for both marine and fire 
re-insurance, and of the National In- 
surance Company, of Copenhagen, for 
merine coverage only. His office will 
be located at 31 South William Street, 
when that building is finished, on the 
ground floor, and on the second floor 
will be the offices of Hagedorn & Co. 

For more than forty years Mr. Des- 
perd has been engaged continually in 
the marine insurance business, and now 
believes that he is due to be relieved of 
some of those responsibilities which he 
has so long shouldered. In 1884 he be- 
came associated with the New York 
office of the Boylston Insurance Com- 
pany, of Boston, and three years later 
was appointed clerk of the National 
Board of Marine Underwriters. He 
joined the firm of Wreaks & Loines, 
which was later amalgamated with 
Johnson & Higgins, in 1890, and in 
1892 transferred his connections to 
Hagedorn & Co. In retiring Mr. Des- 
pard will retain his stock interest in 
the compeny. C. L. Despard, of Des- 
pard & Co., 6 Hanover Street, is his 
nephew. 





RENEWING RUSSIAN TRADE 

Lifting the restrictions on trade with 
Russia brings little cheer to the marine 
insurance market. For many months to 
come the volume of shipments con- 
signed to the home of Sovietism prom- 
ises to be small, while the hazards on 
such risks appear, offhand, exceptional 
ly big. Underwriters have had prac- 
tically no experience with rates on ship- 
ments to Russia since the outbreak of 
the war, and conditions influencing rate 
schedules have changed entirely during 
the last six years. Those to whose lot 
it may fall to accept coverage on the 
first cargoes assigned to kussia_ will 
have excuses to exercise the full pow- 
ers of their imaginations. The route to 
Baltic ports lies through channels 
where floating mines still present a cer- 
tain danger to vessels; the ports them- 
selves are none too well prepared to 
accommodate skips; and the theft and 
pilferage risks are undoubtedly worse 
than in most parts of Europe. In due 
time Russia must re-enter the council 
of stable nations, and the task of ar- 
ranging adequate marine insurance 
schedules to cover the future immense 
trade with her, though offering innumer 
_ difficulties, will be most interest- 
ng. 





“LAKE FRAMPTON” SINKS 

The Shipping Board steamer “Lake 
Frampton” sunk Monday morning of 
Atlantic City ten minutes after being 
rammed by the Southern Pacific pas- 
Senger liner “Comus”. The latter’s bow 
was damaged somewhat, and two men 
aboard the “Lake Frampton” were 
drowned. Responsibility for the colli- 
sion has not been fixed, and upon that 
decision depends the question as to 
Which underwriters will pay the loss. 
The “Lake Frampton”, which registered 
4,160 tons and was built in 1918, was 
Proceeding to Norfolk in ballast. The 
“Comus” has a tonnage of 4,820. She 
Was enroute to New York from New 
Orleans with passengers when the col- 
lision occurred. The government has 
announced its intention to sue the 
Southern Pacific for $1,000,000, if the 
“Comus” was at fault. 


THEFT COMMITTEES ACTIVE 





Meetings Being Arranged With Repre- 
sentatives of Local Trade Associa- 
tions; British Also At Work 


During these summer weeks the theft 
and pilferage committees of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Marine Underwriters 
are working on several propositions in- 
tended, if successful, to reduce the theft 
hazard which has borne so heavily upon 
the local market. It 1s not likely that 
these committees will submit definite 


recommendations to the underwriters 
in general until early Fall, for an easy 
and quick solution of the problem is 
not likely. Tentatively a meeting has 
been arranged between one of the com- 
mittees and representatives of various 
local export and import associations to 
be held on July 21. The persistent co- 
operation of the shippers’ organizations 
is necessary if the underwriters are to 
make any headway against the wave of 
thieving. In England a committee of 
the London Chamber of Commerce has 
been at work upon this same problem 
and a meeting between the committee 
and steamship managers was held re- 
cently. 

English underwriters expressed sur- 
prise when they geard that the New 
York market waS intending to take 
steps to prevent a shipper from increas- 
ing his insurance if the 75 per cent 
clause was adopted, in order to prevent 
an evasion of the purpose of the clause. 
They believed that shippers would not 
increase their invoice value for by so 
doing they would merely make a pres- 
ent of the extra premium to the under- 
writers. Since then it has been re- 
ported thot, despite this belief shippers 
have sought to nullify the co-insurance 
clause, and that several British under- 
writers have broken the agreement as 
a result and adopted their own indi- 
vidual methods for combating the theft 
evil. Whether the English agreement 
remains in force or not, it has at least 
been of some value, and has stimulated 
further action both in the United King- 
dem and over here. 


VIEW OF ENGLISH MARKETS 

Commenting on the entrance of the 
Sun into the marine insurance field, 
“The Policy Holder’, of Manchester, 
savs: “The course of establishing a new 
marine department witnout obtaining 
the nucleus of an account by absorb- 
ing an existing company is unusual, 
and but for the prestige of the Sun 
Company, we would prophesy difficult 
times ahead for the new department. 
There is none too much business to go 
around the market as at present consti- 
tuted, and a new unit would find it 
difficult to obtain a show of good busi- 
ness, without an influential backing to 
attract brokers toward its underwriting 
room. It is probable, however, that 
these considerations have been weighed 
by the directors of the Sun Company, 
before the decision to write marine 
risks was taken, and that they are as- 
sured of adequate support to make 
their new venture a success.” 








WESTERN BUSINESS BETTER 

A decided increase in the amount of 
marine business being placed in the 
middle west is reported by marine 
offices in Chicago, which have had so 
far a successful year and report that 
the outlook for the remainder of the 
year is most promising. There seems 
to have been a decided change in the 
attitude of midwest manufacturers 
toward the Chicago marine offices. Up 
to the present year little of their busi- 
ness was placed in Chicago, practically 
all of it going to New York, but now 
they seem disposed to patronize the 
offices nearer home. 





Taking the number of brokers seen 
on the street and in various underwrit- 
ing offices as a criterion, the marine 
business appears to be more active than 
during June. The English move in re- 
fusing certain cable business probably 
causes part of the increase. 
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MARINE SYNDICATES 

(Continued from page 26) 
Va.; New Orleans, La.; San Francisco, 
Cal., and branch offices at Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Baltimore, Md.; Jacksonville, 
Fla.; Mobile, Ala.; Galveston, Texas; 
Los Angeles, Cal.; Portland, Ore., and 
Seattle, Wash. 


“Article 6. That the compensation of 
the Bureau for the services defined in 
Article 2 hereof shall be: 

“(a) For ships of 5,000 tons dead- 
weight and under, $50 per survey, with 
a maximum of $250 per annum per ship. 

“(b) For ships of over 5,000 tons 
deadweight and under 10,000 tons, $100 
per survey with a maximum of $500 per 
annum per ship. 

“(c) For ships over 10,000 tons dead- 
weight, $150 per survey with a maxi 
mum of $750 per annum per ship. 

“The foregoing fees shall cover all 
services of every nature as herein pro- 
vided for, including the necessary sur- 
veys, inspection and approval of all 
requisitions and the approval of all 
bills in connection with the repairs to 
any of said vessels, due to all causes 
not included in the usual cover of Ma- 
rine Insurance, except the necessary 
traveling expenses of the employes of 
the Bureau, and cost of telegrams and 
cables.” 

Syndicate B 

It is also especially provided in the 
Syndicate B Agreement with the Ship- 
ping Board that “From time to time 
Syndicate B Subscribers may change 
and alter rates of premiums and policy 
forms as conditions require upon ten 
days’ written notice to the Shipping 
Board, but no change or alteration of 
rate of premium or forms shall affect 
any contract or policy of insurance 
theretofore issued by Syndicate B Sub 
scribers during the term of said pol 
icy. 

“Provision is also made upon the ex- 
piration of existing insurance policies 
covering vessels previously sold by the 
Shipping Board that the Government 
shall require the insurance of the un- 
paid purchase price thereof with Syndi- 
cate B Subscribers. Provision is made 
that the Shipping Board will use its 
good offices to cause the owners of all 
steamships heretofore and hereafter 
purchased from the Government, to in- 
sure the owners’ interest therein with 
Syndicate C Subscribers. 

“The Shipping Board also undertakes 
to pay or cause to be paid, in cash the 
premiums due under policies covering 


the Shipping Board's interest in ves- 
sels insured by Syndicate B, and if 
such premiums are not so paid within 
thirty days from the attachment of the 
policies the insurance on such vessels 
‘shall be voidable at the election of 
Syndicate B Subscribers.’ ” 

Where, however, the premium upon 
steamships owned or operated by a 
single interest exceeds the sum of $50,- 
000 per annum, it is provided that one- 
fourth part thereof shall be paid in cash 
and the balance in three equal quarter- 
ly payments in advance, secured by ne- 
gotiable promissory notes bearing in- 
terest at the rate of 6 per cent per an- 
num “made by the owner or owners of 
said steamship or steamships and se- 
cured by a bank or trust company satis- 
factory to Syndicate B or by other se- 
curity acceptable to Syndicate B Sub- 
scribers.” 

It is obvious that as the various in- 
stallments of the unpaid purchase price, 
due the Shipping Board in respect of ves- 
sels sold by it to private persons, are 
paid, the Government interest in said 
vessel will proportionately decrease and 
the private interest of their owners in- 
crease. For this reason, Syndicate B 
will gradually be a diminishing syndi 
cate, whereas the Syndicate C will be a 
growing syndicate. 

(To Be Concluded) 


J. B. LEVISON IN ENGLAND 

J. B. Levison, president of the Fire- 
man’s Fund, attended the International 
Congress of the Chambers of Commerce 
at Paris where he and Raphael Weil of 
San Francisco represented the San 
Francisco Chamber of Commerce. At 
the conclusion of the congress Mr. Levi- 
son left for London, England, to confer 
with Joseph Hadley, European marine 
agent of the Fireman's Fund, 





Neil Pearce, 


president of Neil Pearce 
& Co., who has been on a business trip 
to Japan, has returned to the United 
States and will be in New York short- 
ly. 

Work on the new home office of the 
Importers & Exporters at 49 Beaver 
Street is progressing rapidly. The steel 
framework is in place already and the 
brick walls have been started, 


C. C. Wright, assistant secretary of 
the Firemen’s Fund, took an active 
part in the recent automobile confer- 
ences in New York. 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY NEWS 











All Can Help in 
Glass Situation 


ARCHITECTS ARE APPEALED TO 





Insurance Premiums Cut Heavily By 
Co-operation With Companies; 
What Agents Can Do 





If architects could be brought to a 
realization of the unusually unsatisfac- 
tory conditions in the plate glass man- 
ufacturing field, and would draw their 
plans accordingly, much heavy ex- 
pense and serious trouble might be 
saved owners of stores and mercantile 
establishments. Glass is now so ex- 
cessively expensive and insurance pre- 
miums so high in consequence, that un- 
less property owners are to be saddled 
annually with an added and unneces- 
sary expense, more consideration must 
be given to the size of plates used and 
the manner in which they are set. 

The craze for large lights in stores 
and for large elaborate fronts in which 
clamped glass is used, is still indulged 
in to a surprising extent, in view of the 
practical impossibility of obtaining 
glass of the size necessary to make re- 
placements. 

Insurance companies that insure 
glass have at their disposal much val- 
uable information concerning the cost 
of various sizes of glass and what 
might be saved by property owners if 
they could be induced to use sizes 
within certain limits. Also, they can 
tell how the use of certain sizes and 
setting them in various way will affect 
the glass insurance premiums. In a 
surprisingly large number of cases an 
apparently slight difference in the 
method of designing a store front 
would save the owner many hundreds 
of dollars in insurance premiums and 
at the same time render him far less 
susceptible to loss and annoyance. 
Particularly is this true now when glass 
is so difficult to obtain. 

Would Help Architects 

The insurance companies _— stand 
ready and willing to give this informa- 
tion to architects and property owners 
if they would co-operate with the in- 
surance companies when contemplating 
new work or alterations. 

Plate glass insurance premiums have 
been advanced more than 300 per cent 
and the insurance companies are not to 
blame, because the price of glass has 
gone up in greater proportion than have 
the premiums. Fortunately for the 
companies they now have the means of 
knowing, through the investigations of 
an expert rater just what their losses 
are in given localities and on specified 
types of glass settings. They are pre- 
pared to give valuable advice concern- 
ing whether certain installations are ad 
visable in a given location. ‘They know 
now more nearly than at any time in 
glass insurance experience what rate 
they should get for various kinds and 
sizes of glass. 

The companies are losing business 
every day because of the high rates 

(Continued on page 29) 


Accident Statistics 
Difficult to Obtain 


MORE TIME GIVEN COMPANIES 








Position on Yearly Policy and Partial 
Disability Too Indefinite for 
Action 





When the Bureau of Personal Acci- 
dent & Health Insurance met a few 
days ago it had before it among other 
things, two resolutions adopted at a 
previous meeting. One of these (No. 1) 
wis more in the form of a proposal, and 
read: 

“That no commercial health or dis- 
ability insurance policy be written for 
less than 12 months.” 

Another resolution, 
number 2, provided: 

“That after April 1, 1920 no policy 
be written which contains a partial dis- 
ability clause, the question whether 
this shall apply to renewals as well as 
to new business to be decided by each 
company for itself.” 

These resolutions were submitted to 
112 companies for approval. Of these, 
24 assented to resolution No. 1; 16 out 
of the 24 that assented did so with 
reservations; 12 dissented; 12 replied 
hut did not cover the point and 6 were 
non-committal. Of the Bureau mem- 
bers 16 out of 25 assented and 4 dis- 
sented, 

On resolution No. 2, which was also 
submitted to 112, thirty-four assented 
but 12 of these did so with reservations. 
Fifteen dissented; 4 that replied did 
not cover the point and 6 were non- 
committal; 52 made no reply at all. 
Of the Bureau companies 18 out of 25 
assented; 5 dissented. 

Because of the indefinite character 
of the replies and the inconclusiveness 
of the support given, further action on 
these two resolutions was deferred for 
the present. 

Experience Taken Up 

Regarding health insurance experi- 
ence, the committee of five, Benedict 
D. Flynn, Travelers, chairman, reported 
that not enough companies had _ fur- 
nished statistics to make it possible 
to issue a report of value. An exten- 
sion of time was given, until Septem- 
ber 1, for the return of additional data, 
The committee offered to draft a plan 
for drawing off and compiling health 
experience and report it back to the 
Bureau. The action of the meeting was 
that the committee of five be instructed 
to prepare such a plan and submit it 
to be referred to the secretary to place 
before the governing committee for ap- 
proval and recommendations, the plan 


referred to as 


then to be submitted to the 112 com- 
panies, 
Combinina Bureaus 
Isaac Miller Hamilton, president of 


the Health & Accident Underwriters 
Conference, proposed that all the health 
and accident bureaus and conferences 
be consolidated into one body. This 
was not approved, it being decided that 
the Bureau is satisfactory as now run. 
It will be continued as an individual 
body, relying on the voluntary services 
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of those appointed on various commit- 
tees to carry on its activities. 
Medical Treatment Clause 

As to whether the old medical treat- 
ment clause should be reinstated in all 
policies, a committee of general coun- 
sel of member companies will be appoint- 
ed to draft a new clause for submission 
at the next meeting. This committee 
is composed of the Travelers, Aetna 
and Connecticut General, with William 
BroSmith chairman. 

Non-Cancellable Policies 

Considerable time was given the sub- 
ject of non-cancellable policies. It was 
the sense of the meeting that this line 
is growing and that experience so far 
is satisfactory. The line is expected 
to continue to grow and a committee 
was appointed to consider the entire 
subject. On this committee is R. O. 
Davidson, Equitable Life, chairman; J. 
E. Ahern, Travelers; F. R. Woodbury, 
Pacific Mutual; C, A. McDonough, Em- 
ployers Liability; T. J. Ketcham, Con- 
tinental. 

Aeronautics 

There was no action taken on the 
proposal to place in all accident policies 
a clause eliminating from cover pas- 
sengers in airplanes. This will be tak- 
en up later and possibly a clause will 
be drafted to cover present conditions. 





JITNEY POLICIES CANCELLED 

The Commonwealth Casualty, Phila- 
delphia, has cancelled several policies 
of jitney drivers in Plainfield, N. J. 
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TOO MANY AGENTS 





Some Compensation Companies Find 
General Agency Situation In Indiana 
Working To Their Detriment 





A critical situation in compensation 
insurance has arisen in Indiana, alleged 
to be due primarily to the fact that sev- 
eral companies have commission con- 
tracts in force which are highly advan- 
tageous to their representatives and are 
being used to the detriment of other 
agencies. It is said that in some cases 
as high as 25 general agency contracts 
lave been made in the state by a single 
company, where five or six would or- 
dinarily suffice, thus giving an oppor- 
tunity to bid higher to local agents for 
the business. The agencies which are 
losing out have threatened to take steps 
to protect their business. 

As a result of a recent visit to In- 
dianapolis by E. W. Miller, former 
secretary of the Compensation Bureau, 
the companies alleged to have been re- 
sponsible for the trouble promised to 
“be good” in the future if the appoint- 
ments already made and _ conditions 
which have developed be allowed to 
stand. The others opposed this and at 
Mr. Miller’s suggestion a committee, 
which includes representatives of prac- 
tically all the leading compensation 
writers, was named to try to straighten 
out the tangle. 
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Waste in “Not Takens” 
Continues Unchecked 


OPINIONS OF 





COMPANY MEN 





Appear Agreed as to Cause But 
Unable to Apply Effective 
Remedy 





At intervals, casualty men become 
restive over the waste caused by can- 
cellations and returned policies. Com- 
plaints of this old abuse have been 
heard frequently of late among liability 
and automobile men. Several remedies 
have from time to time been suggested 
but there appears always to be some 
reason or reasons why it is impractical 
to put the proposed remedies into use. 
Presented here are a few suggestions 
on this subject that have come to The 
Eastern Underwriter: 

“As long as human nature exists 
waste will continue. In the case of 
cancellations and _ returned policies, 
there are several elements which mili- 
tate against an improvement of exist- 
ing conditions. 

“Most agencies, in soliciting new busi- 
ness or renewals, issue a policy and 
leave it with a prospect for sixty days 
without obligation, as an incentive to 
business and an evidence of good faith. 
Experience has proved this to be an 
excellent scheme, and while 30 per cent 
of the policies may be returned as ‘not 
taken’ or result in ‘poor risks’ the re- 
maining 70 per cent more than com- 
pensate for trouble and outlay. Condi- 
tions of waste might be improved but 
largely at the expense of volume of 
business.”—G. G. Thomas, automobile 
department, Standard Accident. 

Continental Casualty 

“We find the greatest offense of ag- 
encies in general is to issue policies 
for which orders are not received from 
brokers or assureds, with the hope that 
they may be able to have them accept- 
ed. The writer’s own experience in one 
agency was that one special agent in 
connection with a certain office wrote 
59 policies in one month for which he 
had no order and which the company 
was obliged to cancel. 

“Another difficulty the home office 
encounters is that agencies and branch 
offices lack experienced people to han- 
dle the underwriting and issuing of 
policies, which necessitates the home 
office asking for cancellation in order 
to have policies written satisfactorily 
to the company as well as the assureds. 
This is particularly the case in connec- 
tion with compensation policies where 
a number of operations are covered un- 
der one policy with different rates, 
minimum premiums and Manual re- 
quirements.”—M. A. Griffith, underwrit- 
er. workmen’s compensation and liabil- 
ity department. 

New Amsterdam 

“In our opinion practically all waste 
of this kind would be eliminated if the 
companies would insist upon signed ap- 
plication from the agent. If signed ap- 
plication was secured, it would mean a 
bona fide order for insurance. Under 
the present arrangement many policies 
are issued subject to approval;—like- 
wise, many orders for insurance are ac- 
cepted over the telephone with insuffi- 
cient information. After policy is is- 
sued, it is often returned that certain 
corrections or alterations will obtain, 
which means cancellation and rewrit- 
ing of policy. 

“The practice of automatically issu- 
ing renewal policies several weeks 
prior to expiration is a condition which 
entails a great .deal of waste due to 
the fact that policies are often rewrit- 
ten to meet existing conditions, This 
company has adopted a rule of notify- 
ing its agents of all expirations and 
renewing only upon request of the ag 
ent.”—F. W. Hoffrogge, Supt., compen- 
sation, liability and automobile depart- 
ment, 

Aetna Life 

“The chief cause of the large percen- 
tage of policies returned for flat can- 
cellation is due to the fact that many 


Illinois Compilation 
Displeases Companies 


RELATES 





TO CLAIM PAYMENTS 





Industrial Commission Data Places 
Compensation Carriers in 
Wrong Light 





The publication of a compilation giv- 
en out by the Illinois Industrial Com- 
mission, purporting to show by com- 


panies the average number of days 
elapsing between the occurrence of in- 
juries and the first payment of com- 
pensation by the carriers, has stirred 
up a storm of protest from the com- 
panies. The figures showed 19 days as 
the lowest average, and that from a 
company which had had but five claims 
running on up from that to 87.23 days 
for the last company on the list. The 
companies writing a large volume of 
compensation business ranged from 24 
to 28 days in their first payments, ac- 
cording to this list. 

In the first place the companies ques- 
tion the correctness of the commis- 
sion’s figures, which do not seem to 
tally with previous data along the same 
line. Furthermore they contend that 
even if correct the figures as given out 
do not form a fair basis of comparison. 
In the first place, there being a one- 
week waiting period in Illinois, the 
first payment of compensation is not 
due until two weeks after the accident. 
These fourteen days were not excluded 
in the commission’s figures. Further- 
more the time is figured from the date 
of the accident itself, and not from 
the time of receipt of report by the 
company, which is the earliest date 
when its responsibility could begin. 

All claims, whether contested or un- 
contested, are also lumped in together 
and a company which paid 99 per cent 
of its claims promptly but found it 
necessary to go to court with the one 
hundredth one, involving a_ delay 
ot possibly a year or more, would have 
its average period of waiting brought 
up to a very unfavorable figure by rea- 
son of that fact. 


agents issue policies merely on specula- 
tion, feeling that if they are able to 
deliver a policy to an automobile owner 
on the spot they have more chance of 
having the policy stick than if they 
interviewed the owner and took his 
order for policy to be issued later. 
If the companies would only issue pol- 
icies upon a written request from the 
owner a large percentage of the ‘not 
taken’ policies would be eliminated. 

“I hardly think this subject is one 
that will ever receive serious considera- 
tion by agents and it is very difficult 
for home offices to check up their ag- 
ents in view of the prevailing custom 
in use.”—-W. J. O'Donnell, assistant 
secretary, 

Georgia Casualty 

“Policies returned to the home office 
as ‘not taken’ for flat cancellation con- 
stitutes perhaps the most insidious 
item of wastage in the operation of a 
casualty company. Such wastage is 
largely a result of the much abhorred 
practice of issuing policies on approba- 
tion. This practice is superinduced by 
en inordinate desire on the part of both 
agent and company to procure business 
under abnormal competitive conditions 
extant at the time. 

“Some of our contemporaries are 
primarily responsible for such practices 
because of discontinuing, some years 
ago, the old form of application requir- 
ing signature of applicant and introduc- 
ing as an innovation a form of daily 
report which is nothing more nor less 
than a schedule of declarations. Ob- 
viously, therefore, the remedy for such 
condition must be applied at the source, 
and can be made effective in reducing 
this insidious wastage to a minimum 
by requiring bona fide applications 
properly signed by the applicant before 
the issue of policies."—E. P. Amerine, 
secretary. 
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ARRANGING JITNEY BONDS 





Companies To Furnish Additional Se- 
curity In New Jersey; Rates 
Going Up 





Jitney men in New Jersey are 
wrought up over Assemblyman Stan- 
ton’s bill which requires jitney bonding 
and liability companies to put up a cash 
bond of $50,000, or approved securities 
in that amount, to guarantee payment 
of claims, 

It is also said that the jitney men 
will have to pay $240 for insurance 
that a year ago cost them $150. 

The Commonwealth Casualty is re- 
ported to have filed the required se 
curities as has also the _ Interstate 
Casualty, of Alabama. 

The jitney men have also been told 
that they must pay their bonding fees 
in quarterly instalments instead of 
monthly as heretofore, Fees for bond- 
ing drivers of large buses has advanced 
from $300 to $400, for $5,000 coverage. 

Meanwhile the jitney men have been 
given additional time in which to file 
bonds, 





The Burglary Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion met this week to hear the report 
of the committee on revision of rates, 


GLASS SITUATION 
(Continued from page 28) 

they find it necessary to charge. There 
isn’t anything the companies would 
welcome more than a reduction in the 
cost of glass, so that they might begin 
a downward revision of their rates. 
Even where companies are confronted 
with the loss of business they now be- 
lieve that it is better to let the business 
go than to accept it at a reduced rate. 
In the West the Lion Bonding & Insur- 
ance Company is accepting business at 
reduced rates. It is one of the few 
companies that does not follow the 
rates in use by 99 per cent of those in 
the glass insurance business. 

Condition of Market 


There are many opinions among glass 
insurance men as to just why glass is 
now 80 high. Some charge it to specu- 
lation. However, the condition exists 
and there appears no immediate relief, 
so the only solution of the difficulty 
seems to lie in co-operation among in- 
surance companies, property owners 
and architects to so lay out plans that 
breakage will be reduced to the mini- 
mum and replacements be made pos- 
sible, if not easy. 

Plate glass is now being sold to the 
highest bidder, practically. This is par- 
ticularly true of the larger sizes. A 
large light is worth anything the manu- 
facturer or jobber can get for it. There 
is no market, one may say. Insurance 
companies find it difficult to do busi- 
ness with manufacturers direct. They 
often have to do business with others, 
which leads to the opinion that prices 
are being manipulated by speculators. 
Besides there is the tremendous un- 
certainty in deliveries, the difficulty in 
having glass set and innumerable an- 
noyances all along the line. 

Getting back to architects; if they 
would use their influence with property 


owners to have smaller lights put in 
and the glass placed in substantial set- 
tings, they could do much to relieve the 
situation. Most architects do not rea- 
lize how much a property owner might 
save by using lights of a size more eas- 
ily obtainable in the present market. 
Take, for example, a light 144 x 184 
iuches. The annual insurance rate on 
this light would be $441.60 to which 
must be added 25 per cent for replace- 
ment with but one light. This makes 
the premium $552.20. 

Now suppose that this light could be 
replaced with two 92 x 144 inch plates. 
Each of these smaller lights could be 
insured for a premium of $31.24, or 
$62.48 for the two. This is just about 
{2 per cent of the premium for the one 
big light. 

Chance For Agents 


Insurance agents who wish to render 
a real service to property owners could 
oot do better than inform their clients 
of the methods by which they may avoid 
excessively high insurance premiums 
and also reduce the likelihood of break- 
ages and long delays in making replace- 
ments. Such service comes distinctly 
within the province of a live insurance 
agency. 

Many glass insurance companies are 
encouraging the splitting of big lights 
and some property owners are having It 
done, notwithstanding that they prefer 
the large lights. This splitting of exist- 
ing glass store fronts is sometimes done 
horizontally and sometimes perpendicu- 
larly. The former is preferred by insur- 
ance companies, as they consider that 
it looks better and is less noticeable 
from the street. They advocate what 
they term a landscape line. This is 
effected by a bar of sufficient strength 
inserted horizontally about two-thirds 
up from the bottom of the light. This 
takes the break out of the line of vision 
of those in the street who view the con- 
tents of the window. 

It does not cost much to make these 
splits. It may be $10, $15, $25, and in 
extreme cases $50, according to the 
setting of the glass, the woodwork fin- 
ish and other conditions. But in any 
event the cost is so small as compared 
with the difference in insurance pre- 
mium, as to make the proposition high- 
ly attractive to owners who might be 
seriously inconvenienced if a large ight 
broke. 

In New York today it is almost im- 
possible to get large lights and when 
they are obtained, the price may be 
anyway from $1,500 to $2,800. The in- 
surance companies are steadily refus- 
ing to write this class of business and, 
where it is taken, they insist upon a 
clause in the policy permitting them to 
replace with two lights instead of one. 
Where one light is insisted upon, 256 
per cent is added to the rate, but this 
doesn’t do the insurance company much 
good. The «advance is too small con- 
sidering the extra risk assumed. It is 
noticed that while many houses are re- 
fusing to carry plate glass insurance at 
the present high rates, others who 
never carried it before are coming into 
the market. They become frightened 
when they realize what it would cost to 
make replacements, 
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Active New York Men 

James MecNiece, of the General Acci- 
dent, Buffalo, is one of that company’s 
representatives who has been making a 
highly satisfactory showing in new 
business. P. Van Swall, of Utica, is 
showing what he can do to keep up his 
business by conscientious attention to 
policyholders and claimants. In spite 
of the fact that he has not of late been 
active as a producer, he is maintaining 
his volume with particularly gratifying 
success. Another of the General Acci- 
dent’s most active men in New York 
State is R. B. Hoover, of Rochester. 

eee 
Cannot Learn Overnight 

J. B. Duryea, a successful member of 
the Bankers Accident force said recent 
ly: “Don’t expect to learn this business 
in two days or two weeks. A good soli 
citor can make $300 or more a month 
at this work and a good physician or 
attorney can make as much in his pro- 
fession, but to become really good in 
either calling takes more than can be 
crowded into two weeks,” 

* * 


Premium $45,000 
The Fidelity & Deposit is featuring 
the sale of a bond by the New York 
office in connection with the erection 
of a big apartment house on Park Av- 
enue. The company has reproduced 
the check in payment of the $45,000 
premium paid on this bond, 
+ a ‘ 
Benefit of Personal Contact 
President Whelan, of the Fidelity & 
Deposit, after returning from a western 
trip with other officers of the company, 
said that the result of his visits had con- 
firmed his belief that such personal con- 
tact is of the highest value both to the 
executives and to the members of the 
field force. Mr. Whelan says it is his 
intention to make frequent trips of this 
nature and to encourage other officers 
of the company to do so. 
* * ** 
Not Worth Cultivating 
Some agents lose a lot of time by 
not choosing their prospects well. All 
agents selling disability insurance 
should become conversant with the 
meaning of certain symptoms and in- 
dications as well as with complications 
resulting from some injuries. They 
should also know why applicants with 
some defects, diseases or deformities 
are not insurable. The agent’s time 
is money to him and it is poor policy to 
waste it upon prospects whom the ag 
ent should know cannot pass inspec- 
tion by the medical department. 
+ * & 


Twenty-Nine Years To Work 

Here is one of the things the late 
John T. Stone said and which may well 
be kept in mind by every insurance 
salesman: “If we are kids until we are 
twenty-one and old men after fifty, we 
have just twenty-nine years in which 
to work for ourselves and for those who 
seve side by side with us.” 

* + + 


Seeking Commonsense 

Police officials and insurance com- 
panies are reported in the daily press 
to have expressed the opinion that com- 
monsense is the thing most needed by 
the public to prevent repetitions of the 
numerous jewel robberies reported from 
time to time. Women have been ad- 
vised regarding the wearing of jewels. 
They are told not to wear them when 
travelling and never to leave them off 
at night unless there is a night watch- 
man on duty in the house, etc., etc. 











Maybe the burglary insurance com- 
panies could sell a commonsense bur- 
glary policy; one that wouldn’t leave 
them open to all sorts of loose claims. 
Then again, maybe they couldn’t sell 
any policy that doesn’t give the public 
much more than it really pays for. 
* a * 
Good Men Wanted 

The Fidelity & Deposit is recruiting 
desirable men primarily for agency po- 
sitions, but eventually for positions of 
wider scope. It seeks candidates with 
personality, intelligence and some with 
special qualifications. 

* * * 
Department Heads Held 

It is always highly embarrassing for 
an executive or a department head to 
face his board of directors and explain 
why the corporation was not fully pro- 
tected by insurance to cover some con- 
tingency that has resulted in loss to 
the concern, Executives and depart- 
ment heads often like to take chances, 
but when the board of directors is noti- 
fied of a loss and has to appropriate 
money to pay the bill, they are very 
apt to wonder why their man did not 
keep them fully and properly protected 
by insurance, 

7 * *@ 
Success In Simp'e Qualities 

To show that men can succeed in the 
insurance business with a few plain but 
sterling qualities, a casualty man was 
recently heard to make this observa- 
tion: “I knew for many years an agent 
who built up a substantial business in 
one of our eastern cities. He was un- 
educated, illiterate and lacking in all 
the graces and refinements of polite so- 
ciety. But he was respected and hon- 
ored by the men of that conservative 
city. And he gold large amounts of in 
surance, and built up round about him 
a great army of staunch backers. And 
why? Because intelligent men trusted 
him, saw his faith in what he had to 
offer and found that he knew the value 
of insurance and how to apply his 
knowledge. All his deficiencies were 
ignored, and as he was as industrious 
as he was enthusiastic, his success was 
marked.” 

* * * 
Getting Paid in Advance 

Agents are everywhere getting out of 
the monthly premium habit. One com- 
pany observes that no single phase of 
the present prosperous times is more 
strongly emphasized than the tendency 
on the part of its agents to collect ad- 
vance premiums. Without exception, 
practically every man this company has 
is writing a large proportion of his 
business on the quarterly, semi-annual 
or annual plan, some of the men special- 
izing almost exclusively in the writing 
of annual policies. In this they are 
having marked success. Everybody ap- 
pears to have plenty of money and ag- 
ents are making the most of the situa- 
tion. The collection of quarterly, semi- 
annual and annual premiums applies to 
new as well as old business. The plan 
has many advantages besides the mere 
collection of the money. 

* oe + 
Hazard Obvious 

The agents selling fidelity bonds can 
perhaps appreciate the following lines 
better than anyone else: 

“Why did you transfer your account 
from that up-state bank where you used 
to do business?” 

“Well, one day I was riding with the 
president in his flivver and the cashier 
passed us in a twin-six.” 
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Suspension Form 
Found Adequate 


USED FOR AUTOMOBILE LINES 


Reserve Requirements Simplified 
Through Absolute Waiver of 
Claims By Assured 





The National Automobile Mutual Cas- 
ualty, New York, is using the following 
suspension clause which it has found 
to answer all requirements of the New 
York insurance law respecting reserves. 
The assured waives all claims durinz 
period of suspension. 


Please take notice that the under- 
signed, an Assured in the above 
named Company, hereby elects to 
suspend the term of the above speci- 
fied Policy, such suspension to be- 
come effective on and ai‘er noon the 

day of 192 , and, 
during term of such suspension and 
until the same is terminated accord- 
ing to Condition H. of the aforesaid 
Policy, for h. h_ heirs, executors, 
or assigns, hereby waive any and 
all claims which the said Assured 
may have against the Company un- 
der the terms of the aforesaid Policy, 
for loss, claim or expense arising, 
against undersigned Assured, during 
the term of this suspension, by rea 
son of the ownership, maintenance 
and/or use, of any or all of the auto- 
mobiles described in the Policy, and 
the said Assured, the undersigned 
hereby consents to continue as a 
member of the Company for the full 
term of the Policy as specified there- 
in and further consents to allow the 
premium for the full year to remain 
with the Company in consideration 
of h receiving a pro rata credit for 
the period of this suspension upon 
the renewal premium of this Policy 
as provided for in Condition H. of 
the said Policy as hereinbefore re- 
ferred to. 


This notice, together with one for 
the termination of the suspension, is 
attached to each policy. When the as- 
sured puts up his car, he tears off the 
suspension notice and sends it to the 
company at least five days prior to the 
date suspension is to become effective. 
It is signed by him and attested by a 
notary. 

When it is desired to terminate the 


suspension, the remaining form is de- 
tached from the policy, signed, sworn 
to and mailed five days prior to the de- 
sired effective date. The termination 
of suspension form reads: 


Please take notice that the under- 
signed, an Assured in the above 
named Company, hereby elects to ter- 
minate the suspension of x 
POUCT INO.6 6640 , and hereby notifies 
the Company that the date of such 
termination will be noon the 
day of , 192 , at which 
time, according to Condition H. of the 
above mentioned Policy, all condi- 
tions, obligations and promises as in- 
cluded in said Policy, as suspended 
during the term of this suspension, 
shall again be in full force and effect 
for the full term of the Policy as 
specified therein. 

The assured gets a pro-rata credit on 
renewal premiums, for the period of 
suspension. 





What Some Can Do 

Frank J. Planding now knows what 
it is to be the owner of a new car and 
to go through the ordeal of having it 
insured. Planding’s firm, Newman & 
McBain, gave him a Chandler car in 
recognition of the excellent work he 
has done in greatly increasing the busi- 
ness of the Newman & McBain office. 
As news of this gift travelled about the 
Street, agents and brokers called 
Planding on the ’phone to congratulate 
him and incidently to write his insur- 
ance. From nine until twelve of the 
morning after he received the car, 
Frank did little else than answer the 
‘phone. Some of the agents and brok- 
ers wanted full rates and all the com- 
mission. Others were satisfied with 
half the commission and others didn’t 
want any. 

Some were willing to cut rates. Oth- 
ers would write the insurance for noth 
ing if only they might have the distince- 
tion of riding with Frank. Towards 
the end of the forenoon, Planding could 
have had the insurance for nothing, 
with a pair of spare tires thrown in. 
Some were willing to do this for the 
prestige it would give them in being 
able to tell their prospects truthfully 
that they had insured Planding’s car. 





LLOYD IN NEW PLACE 
F. W. Lloyd has been made assistant 
secretary of the Indemnity of North 
America and will have charge of the 
accounts division. He has been with 
the Travelers for a number of years. 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY POINTERS 
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These are some _ points 

Avoiding given by the General Acci- 

Claim dent to agents on how they 
Difficulties may facilitate the adjust- 

ment and payment of acci- 
dent and health claims, so that all 
parties shall be satisfied and the agent 
and the company may receive credit 
for good service: 

When a policyholder writes or tele- 
phones the agent his intentions to file 
claim, inquiry should be made to ascer- 
tain whether disability is the result of 
accident or illness, and the proper 
blank furnished with the instructions 
that it be immediately completed by the 
claimant and the attending physician. 

At the same time the home office 
should be notified, giving all details of 
the claim gathered through the inter- 
view with the insured relative to its 
nature, cause of disability, seriousness 
and probable duration. 

Immediate notice of claim shoull be 
given to the home office regardless of 
whether the insured has completed a 
preliminary illness or accident blank, 
for this will enable us to prepare a 
claim jacket and if there are any com- 
plications, we will be able to untangle 
them while the claim is pending, there- 
by eliminating delay at the time of the 
claimant’s recovery, when he is in need 
of his money. 

When the preliminary blank is _ re- 
turned to the agent, it should be re- 
viewed carefully and then forwarded to 
the home office to insure that impor- 
tant and _ essential questions are 
answered. This also will avoid claim 
correspondence. 

We encourage the payment of as 
many claims as can be adjusted from 
the preliminary blank, especially short 
disability claims. In case claimant 
makes a proposition to accept so many 
days’ or weeks’ indemnity in submitting 
preliminary accident blank, let us have 
your views on the proposition, stating 
why in your opinion it should be ac- 
cepted or rejected. 

In case of extended disability, make 
it a point to keep in touch with the 
claimant, and if possible visit him from 
time to time. Report his progress and 
recovery. Many policyholders who suf- 
fer from a long period of disability 
prefer advance settlements: We are al- 
ways willing to extend that privilege 
if the insured chooses and is reasonable 
in his demands. 

In case adjustment is not effected 
until termination of disability, see to it 
that final blanks are immediately com- 
pleted upon termination. It is our de- 
sire to pay the insured’s money to him 
just as quickly as we can possibly do 
so. 

Prompt notice of claims and careful 
attention to them while pending means 
prompt settlements. Prompt _ settle- 
ments mean more business, and more 
business means more money for you. 


7 * * 


To be sparing of words 

Use when selling is the theme 

Words of a sales talk by the Fed- 
Sparingly eral Casualty. No stock is 

taken by the writer in the 
man who rattles off a set speech re- 
gardless of whether it fits the case at 
hand. These are the Federal Casualty 
man’s views: 

You have been privileged as an indi- 
vidual, without regard to your role of 
salesman, to watch other salesmen in 
action, and have undoubtedly been fre 
quently button-holed by a man whose 
tactics were decidedly poor. You will 
recall that he had a line of prattle that 
he was determined to rattle off without 
being interrupted. No matter how hard 
you tried to stop him for the purpose 
of asking a question, he would halt only 
long enough to give you a satisfactory 
answer, then resume his oration. Such 
a salesman makes you feel that he is 
ignorant of human nature. He mani- 


fests in all his actions that he is wound 
up with a certain parrot-like selling 
talk, which he must of necessity “get 
off of his chest” at all hazards. He 
creates the impression that he has 
learned his lines by rote without giv- 
ing any preliminary thought as to their 
meaning or effect. He pays no atten- 
tion whatever to the attitude of the 
prospective customer. If he did he 
would observe in a moment that the 
person to whom he is talking in most 
instances is obviously bored, or is pat- 
ently disgusted. The whole trouble with 
this salesman is words, words, words. 
He labors under the mistaken assump- 
tion that much talk will sell goods, 
which is never the case. The real 
salesman is sparing of his words. He 
tries to say not as much as possible, 
but as little as necessary to present his 
proposition, then encourage his pros- 
pect to state whatever is on his mind. 
Almost everyone likes to talk. and few 
people like to be continuously talked 
at. The wise agent gives his prospect 
the floor occasionally, after having 
aroused the latter’s interest. Such a 
salesman is not averse to questions 
being asked so long as they are sen- 
sible and pertaining to the issue, as he 
has the knowledge to answer them 
briefly and satisfactorily. He is per- 
fectly willing that his prospect should 
feel that he is conducting the inter- 
view, not the salesman, providing the 
latter makes his sale. The successful 
salesman is distinguished from the un- 
successful in one particular, at least, 
by having learned that 100 sales are 
spoiled by too much talk to every one 
that is ruined by too little talk. This 
is a fact that every field man should 
carefully consider and remember, espe- 
cially so in the health and accident 
business, where no more than ten min- 
utes ought to be devoted to any one 
sale. 





RATE PLAN APPROVED 





Revised Compensation Experience 
System Sanctioned By New York 
Insurance Department 





The Compensation Inspection Rating 
Joard has advised members that the 
New York Department has approved a 
revised experience rating plan to be 
applied in connection with the new 
compensation insurance rates and be- 
coming effective June 30. The new 
plan eliminates the paragraph on page 1 
of the old plan giving the “Theory Un- 
derlying the Plan.” The value of a 
catastrophe is amended to $20,000 in 
the new plan. It then proceeds to give 
a revised formula for values as shown 
on pages eight and nine of the old plan, 

The new plan also submits an amend- 
ed table of values as follows: 

Folicy Yr. D. & P. T. D. All other Medical 


1916 1.93 2.54 1.47 
1917 1.93 2.15 1.84 
1918 1.93 2.13 2.00 
1919 1.93 1.80 2.05 


Other tables have been recalculated 
to conform with the new rates and the 
average value of death and permanent 
total disability cases has been amended 
to $4,000. 


W. E. SMALL, President E. P. AMERINE, Secretary 


When Insured in 


Georgia Casualty Company 


yo" Sune Or Senvcz "S 


Surplus and Reserves to Policyholders Over Two Million Dollars 


HOME OFFICE: MACON, GEORGIA 











The METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 
HOME OFFICE, 47 CEDAR STREET 





OHARTERED 1874 


Plate Glass, Burglary, Accident and Health Insurance 


EUGENE H. WINSLOW, President 
Robert A. Drysdale, Vice-Pres. S. Wm. Burton, Sec. Alonzo G. Brooks, Ass’t Se. 


RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 














THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 


HEAD OFFICE F. J. WALTERS 
CHICA GO Resident Manager 


~ é 55 JOHN STRBET 
F. W. LAWSON Wet a. “4 New York 
G | Manager ' ; * xy 
pects , | At Elmer A. Lord &Co. 
Liability, Accident I =—«145 Milk St., Boston 
Burglary,Boiler and ~~ 
Established 1869. 


Resident Managers 
Credit Insurance New England 


London Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd. 


OF LONDON, ENGLAND 
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17'4% commission on all business placed with Motor Car Mutual 
Casualty Company and 20% on all business placed with 
the Motor Car Mutual Fire Insurance Company 


MOTOR CAR MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
MOTOR CAR MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
20 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone, John 5880 No direct business written 


We are open for agencies in New York and Pennsylvania 








The smployers’ Liability 
Assurance Corporation, Ltd. 


The original and leading Liability 
Insurance Company in the World 
LIABILITY, STEAM BOILER, 
ACCIDENT, HEALTH, FIDELITY 
AND BURGLARY INSURANCE 
United States Branch 
SAMUEL APPLETUN, United States Mgr. 
Employers’ Liability Building 
33 BROAD STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
AGENTS WANTED 


American 
Surety 


Company 
of New York 














BUSINESS=BUILDERS 












BOSTON 
Paid-In Capital $1,500,000 





DEVELOPING 


Fidelity and Surety Bonds, Liability Workmen’s - 
‘Compensation, Automobile, Accident, Health, 
Burglary and Plate Glass INSURANCE 


APPRECIATE THE CO-OPERATION OF THE-—— | Surety Bonds 
Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance Company 





100 BROADWAY 





Fidelity and 








T. J. FALVEY, President 
Write For Territory 


Burglary Insurance 
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Announcement to Brokers 


AUTOMOBILE LIABILITY 
INSURANCE 


DON’T MISS THE OPPORTU- 
NITY OF GETTING OUR AT- 
TRACTIVE PROPOSITION FOR 
AUTOMOBILE LIABILITY IN- 
SURANCE. 








AMERICAN INDEMNITY COMPANY 


Galveston, Texas 


L. R. BOWDEN, Manager 
Automobile Department 
59 John Street 





Strength--Service--Support 


AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 





FIRE and THEFT, 
TRANSPORTATION, 
PROPERTY DAMAGE, 
COLLISION 





GLOBE and RUTGERS FIRE INS. CO. 


New York, N. Y. 


L. R. BOWDEN, Manager 
Automobile Department 
59 John Street 























OUT TODAY! 


THE INSURANCE ALMANAC 


FOR 1920 





BIGGER THAN EVER BETTER THAN EVER 


The most generally useful reference book on insurance. 
Nearly 700 pages covering every conceivable angle of the 
business, the company, the organization, the State, the 
individual. Statistics galore. 


A NEW FEATURE 

In the 1920 book will be found an alphabetical list of the 

leading policy-writing agents in cities of 100,000 and over, 

giving names, addresses and telephone numbers. 

COMPANY INFORMATION 

Covering all kinds of insurance, Officers, Directors, Territory Covered, 
and Lines Written. Statistics, Lloyds, Inter-Insurers, Underwriters’ 
Agencies, etc. New Companies and those which have ceased business. 


ASSOCIATIONS OF UNDERWRITERS 


National, State and Local. Who’s who, what they are, where and when 
they meet. Companies belonging to Unions and Bureaus, and other 


Associations. 
THE STATE 

Legal Information, etc. . Governors, Insurance Department Officials, etc. 
Congress and the Legislatures. Dates of forthcoming Legislative Ses- 
sions. New Laws enacted by the last Legislatures. Statutory Require- 
ments in the different States. States having particular laws—Anti- 
Compact, Standard Policy, etc. Fire Marshals, Salvage Corps, Fire 
Prevention Associations, etc. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION LAWS 


A summary covering laws of the various States. 


WHO’S WHO IN INSURANCE 


Biographical sketches of prominent insurance men. 


If You Don’t Know, Look in the Almanac 


The edition is limited and nearly all sold in advance. Send Two Dollars 
RIGHT NOW for one copy. Twenty Dollars per dozen. Cash must 
accompany the order. 


The Weekly Wnderwriter 


EIGHTY MAIDEN LANE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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AUTOMOBILE 
INSURANCE 


FIRE, THEFT, COLLISION 
AND PROPERTY DAMAGE 


THE NEW YORK UNDERWRITERS 
AGENCY 
Announces the establishment of an 
AUTOMOBILE 
DEPARTMENT 


Issuing a full coverage policy, excepf 
personal liability. Service and facil- 
ities fo Agents will parallel the same 
unexcelled standard of efficiency which 
has characterized every undertaking 
of this organization during ifs entire 


career of more than a half century. 


A. and J. H. STODDART 
100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 
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